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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  51  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  picace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  piopulation.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
tniniitered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpxises 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  m^my  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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Rockets,  Flutes,  and  Marching  Saints 

DOROTHY  REYNOLDS 


Guatemala  is  a  land  of  gorgeous  fiestas, 
mingling  the  colorful  pageantrv'  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  pre-Conquest  paganism — a 
land  where  the  inhabitants  of  little,  out- 
of-the  way  villages  may  practice  the 
strictest  economy  all  year,  so  as  to  finance 
a  magnificent  celebration  on  the  day  of 
their  patron  saint.  For  such  occasions 
you  must  go  zigzagging  back  and  forth 
across  the  country,  the  church  calendar  in 
your  hands,  and  even  so.  you  will  be 
disappointed  by  fiestas  that  fail  to  material¬ 
ize,  and  surprised  by  others  where  the 
saints  are  still  marching  strong,  two 
weeks  after  the  date  assigned,  with  incense 
rising  fragrantly  and  rockets  bursting  as 
merrily  as  ever. 

Never  have  I  seen  so  much  parading  as 
at  San  Marcos,  a  place  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  not  far  from  the  Mexican 
border.  All  morning  long,  first  one  group 
and  then  another  kept  passing  along  the 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  that 
joins  the  town  to  its  twin  village  of  San 


Pedro,  a  mile  or  so  away.  Little  girls 
marched  in  blue  uniforms,  and  small  boys 
filed  past  w'ith  wooden  guns  on  their 
shoulders.  The  voluntarios — formed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  country  from  the  menace  of  Hit¬ 
lerism — were  out  in  force,  likewise  with 
^vooden  guns;  and  a  small  company  of  real 
soldiers  followed  proudly  behind  a  blaring 
brass  band. 

Then,  out  of  the  church  of  San  Marcos, 
issued  the  final  and  most  important  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  multiple  procession.  First 
came  men  with  coketes,  a  kind  of  rockets 
made  of  very  long  sticks  with  colored  bags 
of  gunpowder  fastened  to  the  lower  ends, 
and  after  them  the  women,  wearing  ca¬ 
nary-colored  huipiles  hanging  ceremonially 
outside  of  their  yellow-and-orange  plaid 
skirts  and  carrying  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands.  A  boy  was  bent  nearly  double 
lieneath  a  large  drum  which  a  man  behind 
him  beat  vigorously,  and  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  drums,  each  managed  by  a 
single  person.  Chirimillas,  the  high-pitched 
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PROCESSION  BETWEEN  SAN  MARCOS  AND  SAN  PEDRO 

Figures  of  saints  swathed  in  blue  and  white  tulle,  ornamented  with  sprays  of  silver  leaves  and  pink  roses, 
were  proudly  borne  along  the  broad  highway  by  women  whose  canary-colored  huipiles  hung  ceremonially 
outside  of  their  yellow-and-orange  plaid  skirts. 


pre-Conquest  flutes,  kept  playing  their  very 
simple  tune  over  and  over  and  over,  not 
quite  in  time  with  the  drums,  but  in  a  sort 
of  syncopation,  as  shrill  and  insistent  as  the 
whirr  of  crickets. 

Then  came  the  principal  men  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  societies  known  as  cqfradias,  proudly 
liearing  their  long  staffs  of  office,  with 
rayed  silver  ornaments  at  the  top.  Behind 
them  were  the  saints,  bobbing  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  marchers,  each  in  its 
wooden  carrying-frame,  profusely  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  froth  of  white  and  blue  tulle, 
sprays  of  silver  leaves,  and  garlands  of  arti¬ 


ficial  roses.  The  Virgin  led  the  group, 
dressed  all  in  white,  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms;  then  came  the  Nino  de  Corpus,  with 
his  smooth,  youthful  face,  dark  red  cape, 
and  silver-rayed  halo;  and  after  him,  San 
Marcos,  majestically  holding  up  his  Gos¬ 
pel  and  a  quill,  and  San  Pedro,  patron  of 
the  day  and  of  the  town  which  bears  his 
name,  with  the  key  of  heaven  in  his  hand. 

Down  the  highway  they  went,  drums 
beating  and  chirimillas  shrilling  all  the  way, 
and  a  cofiete  being  set  off  every  minute  or 
two  in  a  loud  burst,  while  an  excited  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  shining-faced  children 
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kept  beside  iheni.  At  the  middle  of  the 
tree-lined  avenue,  they  halted;  the  \’irgin 
turned,  and  she  and  the  Nino  bowed 
gravely  to  each  other  three  times,  and  then 
San  Marcos  and  San  Pedro  greeted  each 
other  in  the  same  ceremonious  manner,  A 
black-shawled  woman  beside  me  raised 
her  arms  and  shouted  “Alto!”  I  thought 
she  was  trying  to  prevent  my  getting  too 
near  the  procession,  but  no — she  was 
merely  calling  the  saints  to  a  halt,  so  that 
I  could  take  their  portraits  more  easily. 

The  next  procession  was  a  few  days 
later  at  another  San  Pedro,  a  village  not 
far  from  the  capital.  The  saint’s  day  was 
already  past,  but  I  had  learned  that  a 


fiesta  generally  lasts  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  so,  on  Sunday  morning,  I  went  down 
to  the  bus  stand  in  Guatemala  City  and 
inquired  when  the  camioneta  would  start. 

The  driver  was  most  encouraging:  “The 
very  moment  it  is  full!”  he  assured  me. 
“Not  more  than  a  little  half  hour,  at  the 
most.” 

I  took  a  seat  and  settled  down  to  wait. 

few  passengers  drifted  in,  and  some  of 
them  drifted  out  again.  The  little  half- 
hour  became  a  big  half-hour,  and  then  an 
hour.  A  group  of  men  fastened  their 
carrying-crates  on  top  of  the  bus  and 
climbed  into  the  back  seat.  The  senorita 
beside  me  grew  restless,  and  finallv  went 
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AFTER  THE  PROCESSION  AT  MOMOSTENANGO 

Women  of  the  o'/radias,  in  their  ceremonial  plaid  shawls,  sit  down  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  festivities, 
still  sheltering  the  candles  in  their  leaf-and-flower  holders  from  the  breeze. 


PhotocrapL  by  Dorothy  Reynolds 

THE  PROCESSION  AT  SAN  PEDRO  SACATEPfQUEZ 

This  was  very  gorgeous  and  very  pagan,  with  rockets,  clouds  of  copal  incense,  and  women  wearing 
garments  covered  with  ancient  symbolic  designs  in  vibrant  crimson  and  purple. 
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home.  Some  village  women  who  had  been 
trading  at  the  market  packed  themselves 
in,  among  their  multitudinous  bundles 
and  baskets.  The  hour  became  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  two  hours,  and  just 
as  even  I  was  on  the  point  of  losing  pa¬ 
tience,  the  last  seat  filled,  the  bus  driver 
vaulted  in,  and  off  we  went  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  a  volley  of  honking. 

We  arrived  in  time,  after  all,  exactly  as 
the  saints  were  coming  out  of  the  church 
door,  and  picking  their  way  unsteadily 
down  the  steps.  It  was  a  much  more 
pagan  and  more  gorgeous  procession  than 
the  one  at  San  Marcos,  for  the  carrying- 
stands  were  decorated  with  flashing  mirrors, 
double-headed  eagles,  and  huge  feather 
sunbursts.  And  not  only  were  there 
drums,  cohetes,  and  shrill  chirimillas — the 
three  things  that  are  never  absent  during 
fiesta  time  in  Guatemala — but  also  copal, 
the  ancient  pagan  incense  made  from  a 
resin,  which  the  Indians  offer  alike  to 
wooden  saints  in  the  church  and  stone 
idols  on  the  hilltops  and  along  forest 
paths.  Sharp  and  spicy  it  is,  very  different 
from  other  incense,  and  the  saints  were 
wreathed  in  thick  clouds  of  it,  as  it  rose 
out  of  the  clay  censers  swinging  beside 
them. 

But  the  real  glory  of  that  procession  was 
the  women,  in  tight  blue  plaid  skirts  and 
gorgeous  huipiles  and  servilletas  with  ancient 
symbolic  designs  in  vibrant  crimson  and 
purple — the  tree  of  life,  the  peacock,  and 
the  great  white  tapir.  .\s  they  streamed 
out  of  the  dimness  of  the  church  into  the 
brilliant  sunlight,  between  rows  of  white 
houses,  it  fairly  made  one  dizzy  to  look  at 
them.  Along  the  street  and  down  the  hill 
they  marched  in  stately  array,  with  the 
men  and  boys  trailing  along  at  the  rear 
in  a  formless  rag-tag. 

I  followed  until  the  procession  rounded 
a  corner.  There  a  group  of  men  closed 
the  way,  making  ready  to  set  off  a  series 


of  cohetes,  with  which  they  laughingly 
threatened  to  shoot  me  if  I  came  too  close. 
The  rockets  soared  into  the  air,  a  dozen  at 
a  time,  in  a  harmless  but  deafening  burst, 
and  when  the  smoke  rose  and  the  noise 
cleared  away,  the  saints  had  disappeared — 
just  as  the  men  intended —  into  the  houses 
of  their  respective  cqfradias,  there  to  re¬ 
main  as  guests  of  honor  during  secret  rites 
to  which  outsiders  are  rarely  admitted. 

It  all  seemed  to  me  very  gorgeous  and 
very  gay,  but  the  little  boys  insisted  that 
today  it  was  triste,  although  yesterday,  in 
truth,  it  had  been  muy  alegre.  But  that  is 
always  the  way  at  an  Indian  fiesta;  today 
is  invariably  sad;  you  should  have  been 
there  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  if  you 
wanted  to  see  a  celebration  which  was 
really  gay. 

The  procession  of  San  Francisco  in 
Antigua  was  as  different  from  all  the  rest 
as  it  could  possibly  be,  just  as  Antigua 
itself  is  unlike  any  other  pueblo  in  Guate¬ 
mala.  Now  it  is  only  a  small  town,  but 
several  centuries  ago  it  was  the  finest 
capital  between  Mexico  and  Peru,  filled 
with  magnificent  churches  and  palaces  and 
stately  houses.  Then  an  earthquake  came, 
converting  it  into  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the 
government,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  population,  moved  across  the 
mountains  to  found  Guatemala  City. 

It  was  a  very  Christian  procession  I  saw 
there,  and  a  very  somber  one,  issuing  out 
of  a  little  chapel  in  one  corner  of  the 
monastery  of  San  Francisco,  the  largest 
ruin  of  all.  Even  the  marchers  looked 
mournful,  the  men  in  dark  coats,  the 
women  in  faded  gingham  dresses  with 
black  shawls  draped  over  their  heads  and 
about  their  shoulders.  It  was  not  a  fiesta 
at  all,  just  the  end  of  the  Sunday  afternoon 
rosary  devotions — a  little  like  a  Salvation 
.\rmy  meeting,  on  account  of  the  droning 
voices  and  the  alternate  praying  and  sing¬ 
ing,  and  a  very  little  like  a  funeral,  or 
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HEADS  OF  THE  COFRADIAS  AT  SANTIAGO  ATITLAN 
They  marched  along  proudly  with  their  gay  banners  and  glittering  silver-tipped  staHs  of  office. 
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rather,  perhaps,  the  ghost  of  some  funeral 
of  the  long-ago.  The  women  dragged 
their  feet  slowly,  vainly  trying  to  keep  the 
flames  of  their  candles  from  dying  in  the 
fresh  evening  breeze.  The  men,  with  that 
intent,  unwinking  look  one  always  sees 
in  the  eyes  of  a  co/radia  group,  seemed  even 
more  serious  than  usual,  perhaps  because 
there  were  no  drums  or  incense,  no  fire¬ 
works  or  chirimillas  to  give  a  feeling  of 
carnival  gaiety,  perhaps  because  in  the 
back  of  their  minds  lingered  the  memory 
of  Hermano  Pedro,  Antigua’s  own  special 
holy  man^ — not  yet  a  saint,  but  very  soon 
to  become  one — lying  in  his  sepulchre 
within  the  church  for  so  many  centuries 
that  they  must  knock  loudly,  indeed,  on 
the  outside  of  his  tomb  to  awaken  him, 
before  pleading  for  his  intercession. 

San  Francisco  himself  looked  thin  and 
mournful  in  his  ascetic  brown  robes,  bob¬ 
bing  along  in  melancholy  fashion  above  the 
heads  of  his  worshippers.  A  very  short 
procession  it  was,  only  down  the  aisle  of 
the  chapel,  around  the  patio,  and  back 
again;  a  very  Christian  procession,  with 
the  priest  singing  lustily  in  the  center  of  it, 
and  looking  quite  at  home — not  at  all 
like  the  padre  at  San  Pedro,  who  appeared 
only  once  during  the  whole  joyful  affair 
of  dazzling  white  and  purple  and  crimson, 
of  copal  and  flutes,  beating  drums  and  burst¬ 
ing  rockets.  Around  the  patio  the  proces¬ 
sion  circled,  and  then  back  inside.  The 
darkness  soon  swallowed  San  Francisco, 
but  through  the  doorway,  I  saw  the  twin¬ 
kling  lights  of  the  women’s  candles,  like 
quiet  fireflies  in  the  black  of  a  jungle  night. 

The  procession  at  Santiago  Atitlan  was 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  colorful  of  all, 
which  was  to  be  expected,  for  this  isolated 
lake  village  is  famed  far  and  wide  for  the 
way  it  celebrates  the  fiesta  of  its  patron 
saint.  Out  of  the  church  the  marchers 
came,  just  on  the  stroke  of  noon,  and  down 
the  high,  white  semicircle  of  steps.  The 


leaders  among  the  men  looked  very  pic¬ 
turesque  in  white,  knee-length  trou.sers 
striped  with  red  and  purple,  dark  coats, 
and  scarlet  tzutes  wrapped  about  their 
heads.  They  marched  proudly,  holding 
up  gay  banners  and  glittering  staffs  of 
office.  The  women  who  followed  wore 
bright  red  skirts,  white  blouses,  and  many- 
colored  headdresses  that  stood  out  around 
their  heads  like  halos,  and  carried  candles 
whose  flames  were  shaded  by  carefully 
fashioned  banana-leaf  holders.  Then  came 
an  imported  band,  in  the  brown-and-tan 
checked  kilts  of  Solola,  and  after  that  the 
santos.  El  Padre  Eterno  was  the  largest  of 
these,  but  little  Santiago  (Saint  James), 
hero  of  the  day  and  patron  saint  of  the 
village,  was  clearly  the  most  important. 
Seated  on  a  curious-looking  horse  with 
pink  rosettes  ornamenting  its  front  knees 
and  long  streamers  flying  from  its  tail,  he 
w'ore  an  obviously  new  coat  of  gorgeous 
blue  velvet,  and  in  one  hand  carried  a  sheaf 
of  peacock  feathers,  while  with  the  other 
he  brandished  a  streamer-decorated  sword. 
Over  his  shoulder  w'as  a  striped  sarape  of 
the  type  worn  by  Mexican  cowboys,  and 
on  his  head  was  a  large  Mexican  hat  with 
fringe  around  the  brim. 

Alongside  went  the  dancers,  who  had 
been  performing  all  morning  in  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  church,  most  of  them  dressed 
in  the  traditional  red  and  green  velvet 
suits,  enriched  with  much  gold  and  silver 
braid,  little  mirrors  to  catch  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  strings  of  beads,  and  feather 
plumes.  Chief  among  them  were  .Mvara- 
do,  the  Conqueror,  in  a  very  pink  mask 
with  red  nose  and  cheeks  and  gold  hair 
and  mustaches;  eagle-eyed,  hawk-nosed 
Tecum-Uman,  the  leader  of  the  Indians, 
with  a  green  quetzal  perched  above  his 
head;  the  vaqueros,  with  black  suits  orna¬ 
mented  by  gaudy  silk  handkerchiefs  hang¬ 
ing  out  of  all  the  pockets,  and  black 
cotton  umbrellas  tufted  with  vari-colored 
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feathers  above  their  heads;  and  the  brujo, 
or  witch-doctor,  who  frighteningly  shook 
his  blood-red  mask  set  in  a  fearsome  grin, 
as  he  held  out  a  symbolic  hatchet  and 
crimson  idol-doll. 

Accompanied  Ijy  horns  and  flutes,  the 
procession  moved  through  the  streets,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  clouds  of  incense  and  bursting 
rockets.  When  it  reached  a  small,  open- 
front  shelter,  the  floor  strewn  with  pine 
needles,  one  of  the  santos  was  put  down 
and  the  others  temporarily  set  in  front. 
The  dancers  danced,  and  a  man  intoned  a 
Latin  prayer  from  a  small  black  book. 
It  rained,  and  the  performers,  careless  of 
their  own  comfort,  hurriedly  rushed  out 
ponchos  for  the  lesser  saints,  a  real  rain¬ 
coat  to  drape  about  the  shoulders  of  San¬ 
tiago,  and  a  large  umbrella  to  hold  over 
his  head. 

The  rain  stopped,  and  the  procession 
continued,  pausing  at  three  or  four  other 
shelters,  at  each  of  which  the  marchers 
danced,  prayed,  and  offered  incense. 
Then  it  went  back  to  the  church.  The 
musicians  and  the  men  of  the  cojradia 
ranged  themselves  along  the  steps,  very 
impressive  with  their  tali  staff's  of  office; 
the  saints  remained  at  the  foot.  Many 
more  prayers  were  said,  and  dozens  of 
rockets  set  off.  It  rained  again,  and  again 
ponchos,  raincoat,  and  umbrella  were 
rushed  out.  The  Padre  Eterno  was  dry 
under  his  silver  canopy,  Santiago  was  very 
dry,  with  his  raincoat  and  umbrella,  the 
faded  velvet  robes  of  the  other  santos  were 
safe  enough,  but  their  silver  crowns  got 
very  wet  indeed  though  this  did  not  mat¬ 
ter,  as  they  were  made  of  metal. 

At  last,  they  were  all  carried  into  the 
church  again,  where  their  worshipers  show¬ 
ered  them  with  incense  for  the  last  time, 
kissed  their  feet,  and  hurried  out  to  the 
plaza  where  the  actor-dancers  were  mak¬ 
ing  all  possible  haste  to  finish  the  death  of 
Tecum-Uman  before  another  shower  should 


interrupt  them.  They  were  just  putting 
him  into  his  coffin  when  I  had  to  leave  to 
catch  the  last  boat  back  across  the  lake. 

The  celebration  of  .Santiago  Atitlan  in 
honor  of  its  name-saint  was  on  the  proper 
day,  July  twenty-fifth,  but  Momostenango 
which,  in  spite  of  its  heathen  name,  has 
the  very  same  patron,  thoughtfully  delayed 
its  fiesta  for  another  week,  so  I  was  able  to 
attend  it,  too.  It  was  the  most  dancing 
procession  of  all  those  I  had  witnessed  in 
Guatemala,  and  even  the  small  boys  had 
to  admit  that  it  was  a  very  lively  one, 
though,  as  usual,  they  insisted  it  had  been 
much  better  the  day  before. 

The  masked  dancers  led  it,  prancing 
along,  all  mixed  up  together  and  stopping 
to  perform  on  every  street  corner.  Tecum- 
Uman  and  .\lvarado  were  among  them,  of 
course,  but  there  were  others,  besides — the 
Mexicanos  in  khaki-colored  suits  fringed  to 
represent  buckskin;  Salomon,  the  great 
King  of  the  Moors,  who  roared  loudly 
most  of  the  time,  in  an  effort  to  frighten 
his  adversary,  the  King  of  the  Christians; 
La  Margarita,  a  buxom,  flower-dressed 
“lady,”  and  a  half-dozen  frisky  little  bulls 
with  gay  torero  capes,  shining  silver  horns, 
and  tiny  bells  tinkling  about  their  necks. 

Behind  them  came  the  saints,  dressed 
in  velvet  robes,  on  carrying-frames  deco¬ 
rated  with  great  garlands  of  artificial  roses 
and  Ixjrne  on  the  shoulders  of  cojradia 
memlx'rs,  whose  feet  tripped  and  bodies 
swayed  to  the  tune  of  the  marimba,  which 
seemed  to  dance,  too,  as  it  moved  along. 
Then  came  the  women,  wearing  plaid 
shawls  over  their  heads,  and  carrying 
candles  in  ceremonial  holders  of  leaves 
and  roses.  As  usual,  men  walked  beside 
the  santos,  incensing  them  with  spicy 
copal  and  setting  off  rockets,  one  or  two  at 
a  time,  then  half  a  dozen  in  deafening 
succession.  A  second  marimba  appeared 
suddenly  out  of  nowhere.  I  rublx*d  my 
eyes  and  looked  again,  and  there  were 
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{  three,  all  bobbing  along  as  lightly  as  if  able  to  slide  their  feet  over  the  cobblestones 

they  were  made  of  feathers,  instead  of  in  the  prescribed  shuffle.  One  of  the  con- 
j  heavy  wood.  quistadors,  overcome  by  heat  and  aguar- 

f  Behind  came  a  crowd  of  villagers,  who  diente,  could  not  keep  his  balance,  though  he 
kept  falling  in  with  the  procession  and  then  tried  desperately,  and  had  to  be  escorted 

1  dropping  out.  The  street  was  so  narrow  home  by  two  friends.  The  saints  and  the 

that  for  a  while  I  even  had  to  form  part  of  marimbas  lagged.  Only  the  flames  of  the 

it  myself.  But  soon  I  squeezed  out  and  women’s  candles  were  still  dancing  by  the 

circled  ahead,  so  that  I  could  see  it  pass  time  they  reached  the  top,  and  even  they 

I  again,  as  it  came  on  up  the  hill.  It  was  a  seemed  to  have  grown  thin  and  pale.  Yet 

long  time  making  its  appearance,  for  there  that  night  everything  was  repeated  about 

were  many  stops,  and  by  the  time  it  two  a.  m.,  amid  hours  of  bell-ringing  and 

reached  the  top,  that  dancing  procession  rocket-firing  that  resembled  the  noise  of  a 

had  turned  into  a  very  tired  one,  indeed.  lively  New  Year’s  Eve  celebration  in 

Tecum-Uman  and  .\lvarado  were  barely  midsummer. 


The  Pan  American  Highway 

E.  E.  VALENTIN  I 


The  Pan  American  Highway  Confedera¬ 
tion  is  in  continuous  receipt  of  inquiries 
which  upon  analysis  resolve  themselves 
into  the  following  questions: 

Can  I  drive  through  to  the  Panama  Canal? 

Can  1  drive  through  to  Buenos  Aires? 

The  answer  to  both  is  “No;  this  is  not 
practicable  at  this  time.” 

In  1923,  at  the  Fifth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  held  at  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  a  resolution  was  passed  “To 

.-1  paper  prepared  for  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Confederation. 


recommend  to  the  States  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  ...  to  improve  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  between  their  most  important  cities  by 
means  of  automobiles  .  •  .  and  between 
the  principal  cities  and  the  capitals  of 
neighboring  States.” 

In  1924,  the  Highway  Education  Board 
took  the  initiative  to  make  this  resolution 
effective,  with  the  result  that  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Confederation  was  or¬ 
ganized.  The  activities  following  have 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  astounding 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  IN  MEXICO 

You  can  drive  in  comfort  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico  City  and  about  80  miles  Ix-yond. 
Last  year  nearly  27,000  cars  entered  at  Laredo  alone. 


Pbotocraph  by  U.  A.  R«daikow»ki 


A  BIT  OF  LOCAL  COLOR 

Motorists  on  the  Pan  American  Highway  find  many  charming  scenes. 


Courtesy  of  Boas  Luog 


ON  THE  LEMPA  RIVER 


A  1 ,500-foot  bridge  is  replacing  the  ferry  used  to  cross  this  Salvadorean  river,  the  longest 
emptying  into  the  Pacific  between  the  Colorado  and  Cap)e  Horn. 


Courtesy  of  Public  Koatls  Adniinistration 


THROUGH  THE  PINE  WOODS  IN  HONDURAS 

Even  in  the  Torrid  Zone  not  all  the  vegetation  along  the  Pan  American  Highway  is  tropical  in  chsuracter, 
for  in  the  high  mountains  the  climate  is  temperate. 
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consequences.  It  was  thus  that  the  “Pan 
American  Highway”  was  born. 

During  the  next  sixteen  years  phenom¬ 
enal  progress  was  made  in  the  construction 
of  modern  roads  and  highways  in  all  the 
Latin  Amencan  countries. 

The  primary  need  in  these  countries  is  for 
roads  that  will  open  up  their  own  lands 
to  automobile  transportation.  After  that 
comes  the  necessity  for  the  designation  of 
main  arterial  highways  which  will  link 
the  capital  of  one  country  with  that  of  all 
its  neighboring  countries.  Eventually  all 
the  capitals  will  be  linked  by  highways,  in 
the  seventeen  continental  countries  south 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  this  network  of 
highways  which  is  properly  called  “The 
Pan  American  Highway  System.” 

The  American  tourist  has  not  hitherto 
thought  in  these  terms.  He  thinks,  “1 
should  like  to  drive  from  New  York  to  the 


Panama  Canal  or  to  Buenos  Aires  over  the  | 
Pan  American  Highway.”  This  is  not  yet 
possible,  nor  will  it  be  for  some  years  to  ’ 
come.  Geography  and  topography  have  j 
something  to  say  on  this  score.  A  simple 
study  of  maps  of  the  North  and  South 
American  continents  will  afford  interest-  | 
ing  light.  j 

Let  us  look  at  the  capitals  of  the  United  i 
States,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  I 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  | 
Panama.  You  can  run  a  continuous  line 
through  all  of  them,  as  if  you  were  string¬ 
ing  beads  on  a  thread.  This  is  not  the  case  » 
in  South  America. 

In  1929,  the  First  Inter- American  High-  ; 
way  Conference  was  held  at  Panama  City,  [ 
Panama.  A  resolution  was  passed  “To  | 
recommend  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
that  it  in  turn  recommend  to  each  of  the  | 
countries  between  Panama  and  the  United  | 


A  BRIDGE  ON  THE  SIMON  BOLIVAR  HIGHWAY 

After  surmounting  a  pass  some  14,000  feet  high  and  others  of  less  altitude,  the  highway  between  Caracas. 
Venezuela,  and  Quito,  Ecuador,  descends  to  about  2,700  feet  near  the  attractive  city  of  San  Cristdbal. 
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AN  ECUADOREAN  VILLAGE 

The  painter  Yejjes  has  thus  depicted  a  typical  Andean  town,  like  many  which  will  be 
linked  with  larger  centers  through  an  extended  highway  system. 


States  that  within  a  period  of  five  years 
they  construct  a  road  suitable  for  vehicular 
traffic  between  the  two  countries.” 

Mexico  and  El  Salvador  had  already 
surveyed  and  commenced  construction  of 
highways  within  their  countries  which 
would  serve  as  a  thread  for  the  beads. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama  accepted  the  help  of  the 
United  States  in  the  surveys  of  such  a 
thread.  With  the  exception  of  minor  re- 
routings,  it  is  known  where  this  main-line 
highway  will  run  from  the  Mexican  border 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  This  is  the  “Inter- 
American  Highway”  and,  as  can  readily 
be  seen,  is  the  North  American  section  of 
an  intercontinental  highway,  only. 

Today  you  can  drive  in  comfort  from  any 
part  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico  City 
and  to  some  80  miles  beyond.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  drive  through  to  the 
next  bead  on  the  thread,  Guatemala  City. 


The  highway  in  southern  Mexico  is  not 
yet  complete  and  the  capitals  are  not 
linked  together. 

In  each  of  the  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  much  work  has  been  done.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  no  inter¬ 
national  authority  that  can  dictate  what 
any  of  these  countries  shall  do  within  its 
own  borders.  You  can  motor  in  any  one 
of  them,  but  the  only  two  capitals  so  far 
linked  by  a  motor  road  are  Guatemala  and 
San  Salvador,  a  distance  of  about  175 
miles.  Construction  in  Panama  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  within  50  miles  of  the  Costa 
Rican  border,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
drive  through  from  the  Canal  to  San 
Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  When  I 
say  “to  drive,”  I  mean  to  drive  with  the 
comfort  and  safety  expected  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  tourist.  I  am  not  telling  hardy  ad¬ 
venturers  what  they  can  or  cannot  do; 
they  would  not  believe  me  anyway. 


I 
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TORRE  TAGLE  PALACE,  LIMA 

Colonial  architecture  in  Latin  America  is  still  almost  unknown  to  students  of  cirt  in  the  United  States, 
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In  South  America  the  geography  does 
not  permit  stringing  beads  on  a  thread. 
It  is  more  like  making  a  chain  with  a 
lavalliere  hanging  from  it.  (I  am  not 
very  good  at  these  lady-comparisons  but 
you  know  what  I  mean.)  Ten  countries 
are  involved,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
dotted  all  over  the  map. 

In  the  north  you  have  Caracas,  \’ene- 
zuela.  and  Bogota,  Colombia.  Then  along 
the  western  side  you  have  Quito,  Ecuador; 
Lima,  Peru;  and  Santiago,  Chile.  There  is 
a  highway  running  from  Caracas  through 
Bogota  to  Quito  and  then  out  to  the  west 
coast  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  known  as  the 
Simon  Bolivar  Highway.  Then  there  is  a 
transcontinental  highway  from  Santiago, 
Chile,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  an 
east  coast  road  from  Buenos  Aires  through 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.  There  will  also  be  a  north-south 
route  connecting  Buenos  Aires  with  Asun¬ 
cion,  Paraguay.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 


diagonal  road  from  Buenos  .Aires  to  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  and  on  through  to  Peru. 

Not  content  with  this  sort  of  criss-cross¬ 
ing,  there  eventually  will  be  a  transconti¬ 
nental  route  from  Brazil  through  Bolivia, 
and  another  through  Paraguay  and  Bo¬ 
livia,  to  the  Chilean  coast. 

Driving  from,  say,  Washington  to  Buenos 
.Aires,  the  tourist  will  have  his  choice  of  a 
number  of  routes  to  the  Mexican  border 
and  then  through  to  Lima,  Peru.  Here 
he  will  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  go 
through  Chile  or  Bolivia  en  route  to 
.Argentina.  The  road  forks  at  \’itor,  Peru, 
a  few  miles  from  .Arequipa,  the  second 
largest  city  in  that  country,  one  branch 
going  east  and  south,  through  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  the  other  running  south  and  east, 
through  Santiago.  Chile,  and  both  meeting 
at  Buenos  .Aires.  Despite  the  appearance 
on  the  map,  the  difference  in  total  distance 
is  only  324  miles,  the  Bolivian  route  being 
the  shorter  of  the  two. 
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HOI  i:l  suoRi:,  i.a  i*az 


A  diagonal  roa»l  from  Hncnos  Air<‘s  through  I.a  I'az,  Ifolivia,  ronnfc  ts  with  th«*  nortli-south  I’an  American 

route  in  I'erii. 
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How  will  North  and  South  America  be 
linked?  This  is  a  pretty  question !  Some¬ 
where  in  the  jungle  of  the  Darien  Penin¬ 
sula  runs  the  boundary  line  lietween  the 
republics  of  Panama  and  Colombia.  Pan¬ 
ama  has  pushed  its  road  40  miles  beyond 
the  Canal;  Colombia  is  pushing  its  section 
of  the  highway  to  within  50  miles  of  the 
Panamanian  Ixirder.  In  between,  over  a 
distance  of  some  300  miles,  lies  a  fascinat¬ 
ing,  unknown  territory.  Only  one  white 
man,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  made  a 
continuous  journey  through  this  country. 
You  can  piece  the  geography  of  it  together 
from  the  various  accounts;  the  coast  line 
is,  of  course,  known  to  mariners.  Still,  a 
road  will  have  to  be  built  through  this 
continental  bottleneck  if  we  are  to  drive 
through  from  Washington  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  not  ship  the  car  from  one  port 
to  another  somewhere  along  the  coast. 


These  300  miles  are  under  study,  but  the 
preliminary  surv'eys  for  a  highway  between 
the  capitals  of  Panama  and  Colombia 
have  not  yet  Ijeen  made  in  their  entirety. 
It  would  lie  nice  to  be  a  young  engineer, 
to  engage  in  such  an  exploration.  Planes 
fly  it  several  times  a  week,  but  no  man  trav¬ 
els  it  on  foot,  on  horseback,  by  train,  water, 
or  motorcar.  When  finished  it  will  be  the 
most  romantic  three  hundred  miles  of  the 
entire  nine  thousand  within  Latin  America; 
today  it  is  almost  c.xclusivcly  Indian  terri¬ 
tory.  The  tourist  from  the  United  States 
who  wants  to  drive  his  car  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  today  will  have  to  ship  it  to  La  Guaira, 
\’enczuela,  on  the  C’aribbean,  or  else  to  a 
west  coast  port  on  the  Pacific.  The  over¬ 
land  route  from  North  to  South  America 
is  closed  and  will  remain  so  until  the  bottle¬ 
neck  in  the  Darien  Peninsula  is  opened  to 
traffic. 


A  BATHING  BEACH,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  Atlantic  beaches  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  will  become  more  and  more  popular  with 
residents  of  other  American  countries  as  highway  communications  improve. 


And  what  is  the  present  status  of  this 
highway? 

Between  Mexico  and  Panama  62  percent 
of  the  road  is  paved  or  drivable  in  all 
weathers,  16  percent  of  it  can  be  driven 
only  in  dry  weather,  and  22  percent  of 
it  is  composed  of  trails  only,  impassable 
to  vehicular  traflic  at  this  time.  Practically 
all  the  trails  and  dry  weather  roads  are 
in  priK-ess  of  improvement.  Our  Latin- 
.^nierican  neighbors  have  their  dilferences 
of  opinion  on  many  subjects,  but  on  one 
they  arc  enthusiastically  unanimous  the 
highway  must  be  completed  ! 

1  he  coiulition  is  more  advanced  in 
Stnith  America.  You  can  drive  from  Cliira- 
cas  through  Bogota  to  Quito  and  beyond. 
To  link  up  .southern  I'.cuiidor  with  north¬ 
ern  Peru  is  a  matter  now  under  study. 
Much  work  has  been  done  in  Peru  during 
the  past  4  years.  The  Peruvians  appro¬ 
priated  50  million  soles  for  ?>  years'  wt)rk 


and  spent  80  million  in  2  years.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  running  a  north-south  Pan- 
.\merican  route,  they  have  pushed  their 
roads  eastward  over  the  .Andes  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  -Amazon  River.  .And 
that  is  a  trip  worth  making!  Chile's  sec¬ 
tion  is  open  throughout;  so  is  Bolivia's. 
The  road  over  the  .Andes  from  Chile  to 
.Argentina  goes  over  the  Uspallata  Pass, 
12,600  feet  alx)vc  the  sea,  which  is  closed 
by  snow  .seven  to  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  .Alternative  routes  are  being 
sought,  as  well  as  improvement  of  this  one. 
.Argentina  is  practically  all  Hat  and  has 
done  wonders  in  the  way  of  opening  up 
her  hinterland.  Paraguay  has  lagged,  but 
is  now  working  haril.  Lhuguay  is  doing 
.splendidly,  and  Brazil  is  building  roads  as 
rapidly  as  its  tinances  permit.  .According 
to  reports  from  South  .America  the  high¬ 
way  is  alK)ut  80  percent  all-weather  and 
paved  road,  the  bal.ince  dry-weather,  with 
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no  trails  to  widen  to  roads  except  in  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Ecuador. 

You  w  ill  notice  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  roads  in  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana.  These  countries  are  European 
dependencies  and  are  not  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  this 
grandiose  project  to  successful  and  early 
completion.  South  America  will  probably 
finish  some  kind  of  motor  road  to  or  near 
to  the  Panama  border  before  the  corre¬ 
sponding  North  American  section  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 


Ecuador,  and  Paraguay  have  received 
loans  for  highway  construction,  and  other 
loans  are  under  discussion  at  this  time. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  certain.  Each 
of  the  Latin-American  countries  contains 
adventurous  blades  w'ho  are  just  as  anxious 
to  drive  to  Washington  as  you  can  possibly 
be  to  drive  south  to  visit  their  countries. 
The  Pan  American  Highway  System  will 
become  an  artery  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
red  blood  of  international  understanding 
on  the  American  Continent  and  hence, 
of  international  solidarity,  appreciation, 
and  good  will. 


Vi 


Marina  Nunez  del  Prado 
Bolivian  Sculptor 


In  the  sprintj  of  1940  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  L’niversity  Women  announced 
that  its  Latin  American  Fellowship  for  the 
ensuing  year  had  been  awarded  to  Srta. 
Marina  Xuhez  del  Prado,  a  young  Bolivian 
sculptor. 

Srta.  Nunez  del  Prado,  a  native  of  La 
Paz.  graduated  from  the  Bolivian  National 
.\cadcmy  of  .\rt  in  1930,  and  in  the  ensuing 
years,  in  addition  to  doing  creative  work, 
she  taught  in  the  .\merican  Institute  and 
the  National  .\cademy  of  Fine  .\rts  and 
organized  art  work  in  the  Indian  schools  of 
her  native  land.  She  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  autumn  of  1940  to  learn 


certain  techniques  of  sculpture,  especially 
the  monumental,  for  which  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  her  own 
country,  and  also  to  study  in  the  field  of 
art  education. 

Srta.  Nunez  del  Prado  brought  with  her 
to  this  country  many  of  her  terra  cotta 
studies  and  wood  carvings,  which  had 
previously  Iteen  exhibited  in  her  own 
country,  in  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Venezuela,  and  in  Germany. 
The  excellence  of  her  work  has  received 
widespread  recognition.  She  won  the 
gold  medal  offered  by  the  municipality  of 
La  Paz,  1930;  the  first  prize  and  gold  me- 
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dal  at  the  Indian  Exhibition,  La  Paz,  in 
1931;  the  gold  medal  at  the  Bolivarian 
Competition,  Caracas,  Venezuela.  1934; 
the  first  prize  and  gold  medal  for  non- 
Argentine  exhibitors  at  the  Sixth  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Women  Artists  of  Argentina,  Buenos 
Aires,  1936;  and  the  gold  medal  at  the 
International  Exhibit  of  Art  in  Berlin, 
1938.  The  National  Art  Museums  of  .Ar¬ 
gentina,  Uruguay,  and  Germany  have 
acquired  pieces  for  their  permanent  col¬ 
lections. 

In  the  United  States  Srta.  Nunez  del 
Prado  has  held  three  exhibitions:  at  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  .American  .As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  at  the  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries, 
New  York;  and  at  the  Pan  .American 


Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  At  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  she  has  shown  twenty-three 
pieces,  eleven  in  terra  cotta,  eleven  wood- 
car\  ings.  and  one  in  cast  stone.  .All  but 
one  of  these  are  Bolivian  in  theme;  the 
exception,  American  Indian  Dance,  is  a  wood- 
car\’ing  inspired  by  her  research  into 
Indian  culture  in  the  United  States. 

Even  a  brief  study  of  her  work  shows 
that,  as  the  .Association  said  in  announcing 
the  award  of  the  Latin  American  Fellow¬ 
ship  to  her,  “she  has  strikingly  interpreted 
the  spiritual  inheritance  of  the  ancient 
Indian  civilization  of  her  country.” 

The  group  of  dancing  figures  is  especially 
noteworthy.  In  this  sculpture  there  is 
none  of  the  airy  lightness  of  the  classical 
European  ballet,  none  of  the  stately 
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dignity  of  the  Greek  dance.  As  is  true  of 
other  simple  civilizations,  the  dances  of  the 
Bolivian  Indians  are  religious  and  symbolic 
in  character,  reflecting  the  dancers’  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life,  their  intimacy  with  the  earth. 

Five  different  dances  are  portrayed. 
The  Aymard  Dance  shows  two  women  jjer- 
forming  the  huayno,  the  typical  folk  dance 
of  Bolivia.  The  .^ymar^  Indians  are  a  very 
ancient  race,  which  flourished  in  Tihua- 
nacu  (Bolivia)  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Dance  of  the  Condors  is  another  .^ymara 
ritual  dance  dating  from  the  Tihuanacu 
culture;  it  is  performed  at  certain  seasons 
in  adoration  of  the  sun,  and  expresses  a 
striving  after  progress,  an  effort  to  reach 
the  heights.  The  Khusillos  Dance  is  in  honor 


of  a  perverse  .^ymara  god,  who  works  good 
and  evil  solely  for  his  own  amusement, 
granting  his  petitioners  the  opposite  of 
their  requests.  The  dance  is  performed  by 
two  masked  Indians,  one  half  of  each  mask 
being  white,  the  other  black,  in  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  god. 

The  Dance  of  the  Huaka  Takoris  is  a 
religious  fertility  dance  of  Inca  origin, 
expressing  deep  veneration  for  Pacha 
Mama  (Mother  Earth).  The  dancers 
wear  robes  symbolic  of  oxen,  the  beasts 
closely  associated  with  labor  in  the  fields. 
The  curves  of  the  sculpture  represent  the 
mountains,  the  folds  of  the  dancers’ 
skirts,  the  fertile  furrows  of  the  fields. 

The  Dance  of  the  Cholas  ( Indian  women 
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INCA  PRINCESS 


of  the  Bolivian  highlands)  portrays  a  more 
festive  mood,  yet,  while  full  of  movement, 
it  gives  the  impression  of  the  ingrained 
Indian  stolidity.  To  those  who  have 
visited  Bolivia,  it  brings  a  memory  of  vivid 
cerise,  blue,  green,  and  red  in  the  women’s 
full,  billowing  skirts,  which  sometimes 
number  as  many  as  fifteen,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  owner. 

Srta.  Nunez  del  Prado’s  two  terra  cotta 
figures  representing  motherhood,  Tender¬ 
ness  and  Lullaby,  well  exemplify  the 
‘'simplicity  combined  with  rhythm  in  the 
form  and  contour  of  her  carvings,  which 
appears  with  a  distinct  sense  of  force  and 
originality,”  that  an  admiring  critic  writ- 
in  the  Xew  York  Herald  Tribune  mentioned 
in  his  review  of  Srta.  Nunez’  exhibition. 
The  same  theme  is  |)ortrayed  in  three  of 
the  four  low  reliefs  in  w(X)d.  which  show  the 
artist’s  achievements  in  that  branch  of 
sculpture. 

Six  terra  cotta  heads  of  young  and 
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mature  Indians  give  the  spectator  a 
definite  impression  of  the  |)crsonalities  of 
the  models,  yet  all  are  stamped  with  the 
unmistakable  characteristics  of  the  Bolivian 
Indian. 

Clearly  Bolivian,  too,  are  Llamas  and 
Alpacas,  Srta.  Nunez  del  Prado's  delightful 
portrayal  of  those  aristocrats  among 
Andean  quadrupeds. 

In  the  Washington  Star,  Leila  Mechlin 
wrote : 

Up  to  the  present,  Senorita  Nunez  del  Prado 
has  sp)ccialized  in  sculpture  of  Bolivian  Indians  of 
the  high  .\ndes,  for  which  reason  her  work  has 
taken  on  a  eertain  primitive  simplicity.  The  wood 


and  clay  she  uses  are,  she  feels,  elemental  and 
close  to  the  people  and  the  life  she  strives  to  inter¬ 
pret  to  an  outside  world.  Back  of  many  of  the 
customs  is,  indeed,  the  elemental  with  which  is 
mingled  things  of  common  usage  and  collective 
familiarity.  The  very  texture  ot  her  carvings  in 
wood  and  stone  is  purposely  significant,  and  in 
every-day  occupations,  as  well  as  religious  rituals, 
she  has  found  not  merely  detached  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  but  universal  rhythm  and  meaning.  .  .  . 

Senorita  Nunez  del  Prado  seeks  at  all  times  the 
universal,  and  through  the  individual  strives  to 
give  comjxjsitc  interpretation — as  for  instance,  in 
Indian  Mothers,  Lullaby,  Tenderness.  Her  work  is 
essentially  plastic.  In  the  smallest  piece,  one  feels 
relation  to  the  lump  mass.  Her  portrait  heads 
arc  excellent. 


HUAKA-TOKORIS  DANCE 


The  Lawyers  of  America  Meet  at  Habana 

W  ILLIAM  ROY  VALLANCE 

Secretary  General,  Inter-American  Bar  Association;  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 

of  the  United  States 


An  historic  event  occurred  at  Habana, 
Cuba,  on  March  24,  1941,  when  the  first 
Conference  of  the  Inter- American  Bar 
Association  was  opened  with  stirring 
addresses  by  members  of  the  bar  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Cuban  national  capitol.  When  Dr. 
Gustavo  Cuervo  Rubio,  Vice  President  of 
Cuba,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  there 
were  over  six  hundred  delegates,  observers 
and  "uests  representing  46  member  bar 
associations  from  16  countries.  As  these 
representatives  stood  when  the  roll  of 
members  was  called  by  the  Secretary 
General,  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  swept 
over  the  audience  with  the  realization 
that  this  new  association,  organized  only 
nine  months  previously  at  the  close  of  the 
Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  at 
W’ashington,  D.  C.,  on  May  16,  1940,  had 
already  achieved  hemispheric  proportions 
and  included  members  from  Canada  on 
the  far  North  to  Chile  and  Argentina  in 
the  South. 

Cordial  w'ords  of  welcome  were  expressed 
by  the  Hon.  Raul  G.  Menocal,  Mayor  of 
Habana,  by  the  Hon.  Jose  Manuel 
Cortina,  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of 
the  Cuban  Government,  and  by  Dr. 
Natalio  Chediak  for  the  Colegio  de 
Abogados  de  la  Habana.  In  responding 
for  the  visiting  lawyers,  the  Secretary 
General  referred  to  the  great  contribution 
that  Cuban  statesmen  and  jurists  have 
made  to  the  organization  of  a  better 
w’orld,  and  evoked  prolonged  applause 
when  he  paid  tribute,  particularly,  to 
Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  y 
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Sirven  for  his  monumental  code  of  private 
international  law  and  for  his  service  as  a  ^ 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  atTheHague.  Grat¬ 
itude  was  also  expressed  for  the  vision, 
courage  and  indomitable  will  of  the 
great  liberators,  Marti,  Simon  Bolivar, 

San  Martin,  Hidalgo,  George  W'ashington 
and  other  great  leaders  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  under  law'.  The  spirit  of  cooper¬ 
ation  among  our  nations  was  stated  to 
represent  no  temporary  sporadic  effort, 
but  a  constant  and  continuous  interest 
reflected  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
organization,  namely,  the  Pan  American  < 
Union,  and  in  periodic  meetings.  ' 

In  his  presidential  address,  Dr.  Manuel 
Fernandez  Supervielle  of  Cuba  set  forth 
the  goal  of  the  Association  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  work  of  the  Association  in  this  respect  may 
also  be  guided  toward  the  unification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  that  regulate  a  large  number  of 
specific  questions  that  do  not  raise  great  difficul¬ 
ties  and  that  would  lead  to  very  important  ad¬ 
vantages  of  different  kinds:  for  instance,  the 
uniformity  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  negotiable 
instruments  (principally  the  bill  of  exchange  and 
the  check);  of  commercial  associations  (corpora¬ 
tions  and  partnerships)  and  taxes  on  transmission  ' 
of  prop)erty  by  inheritance  (in  order  to  prevent 
double  taxation);  and  in  connection  with  the  I 
protection  of  commercial  trade  marks,  of  factory  I 
brands,  patents  of  invention  and  copyrights;  the 
condemnation  of  prop)erty  for  causes  of  social 
utility;  the  requisites  for  powers  of  attorney  for 
law  suits;  the  collecting  of  commercial  credits; 
the  execution  of  judgments  handed  down  by 
foreign  courts;  the  proof  of  foreign  law  in  law 
suits.  While  such  uniformity  would  facilitate  the 
realization  of  the  juridical  purjxjse  and  the  judicial 
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function,  it  would  also  tend  to  increase  economic 
relations  between  the  different  countries,  promot¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  capited  in  the  needed  chan¬ 
nels,  and  would  invigorate  international  com¬ 
mercial  credit. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  consisted 
of  plenary  meetings  with  principal  ad¬ 
dresses  followed  by  round  tables  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  especial  interest  to  particular 
groups  of  delegates.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  and  round  table  sessions  were  of 
unusual  interest.  Dr.  Enrique  Gil,  a  dele¬ 


gate  from  .-\rgentina  and  President  of  the 
Buenos  .\ircs  Bar  .Association,  contributed 
a  strong  note  of  solidarity  when  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  of  .Argentine  lawyers  to 
make  the  Association  a  practical  force  for 
improving  the  administration  of  law  and 
justice  in  this  Hemisphere.  Great  interest 
was  manifested  throughout  the  Conference 
in  the  subject  of  Hemisphere  defense  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  13  papers  were 
presented  on  the  topic  of  The  Role  of  the 
Laivyer  in  the  Defense  of  the  Americas.  Presi- 
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SOME  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 

BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Ltft  to  right;  Raul  Herrera  Arango,  Secretary  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Habana  (sub¬ 
stituting  for  Dr.  Manuel  Fernindez  Sup)ervielle) ;  D.  L.  McCarthy,  President,  Canadian  Bar  Association; 
William  Cattron  Rigby,  Treasurer,  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  Chairman,  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  Association;  William  Roy  Vallance,  Secretary  General,  Inter-American  Bar  Association;  Luis 
.\nderson,  member.  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  delegate  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
Costa  Rica;  German  Riesco,  Bar  Association  of  Chile;  James  Oliver  Murdock,  delegate,  American 
Bar  Association.  Lacking  are  Dr.  J.  Honorio  Silgueira  of  .Argentina,  President  ot  the  Association, 
Dr.  Edmundo  de  Miranda  Jordan  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Fernindez  Sujjervielle. 
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CourtMy  of  W.  K.  Vallaoce 

THE  OPENING  SESSION,  MEETING  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  Hon.  Jose  Manuel  Cortina,  Cuban  Minister  of  State,  is  shown  addressing  the  session,  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Cuban  capitol. 


The  First  Conterence  ot  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  declares: 

First:  Its  unreserved  devotion  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  on  which  the  American  Republics 
were  lounded. 

Second:  Its  desire  lor  the  strengthening  ol  the 
cordial  relations  existing  between  the  countries 
of  America. 

Third:  Its  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  the  precepts  of  international 
conduct  set  forth  in  the  treaties  and  resolutions 
approved  by  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States. 

Fourth:  Its  determination  to  cooperate  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  defense  of  the  foregoing  principles 
and  precepts. 

Judge  Herbert  F.  Gotxlrich  and  Dr. 
William  Draper  Lewis  presented  pajiers 
on  the  work  ol  the  American  Law  Institute 
in  compiling  the  Restatement  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  United  States.  On 
motion  of  Dr.  Luis  Anderson  of  Costa 
Rica,  a  resolution  recommending  the 
translation  of  the  Restatement  into  the 


dent  Jacob  M.  Lashly  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  stressed  the  fundamental 
and  strategic  value  of  law  in  an  active  and 
progressive  society.  He  said  that  law 
accompanies  the  business  man  to  his  desk, 
the  statesman  to  his  assembly,  the  worker  to 
his  bench,  the  banker  to  his  vaults,  even 
the  doctor  to  his  patient,  the  musician  to 
his  platform,  and  the  priest  to  his  altar. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  “there  is  no 
difference  in  the  ultimate  aims  and  goals 
of  the  two  systems  of  jurisprudence.”  and 
said,  “Here  Las  Siete  Partidas  of  the 
.Spanish  Republics  reach  across  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  centuries  to  clasp  the  hand  of 
Magna  Carta.”  Dr.  Dantes  Belleitarde  of 
Haiti  stressed  the  .significance  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  representatives  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Bar  Association.  He  discussed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  laws  for  the  economic  defense 
of  the  Americas.  These  discussions  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
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Other  lantiuages  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  so  that  lawyers  there  might  more 
easily  become  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted  as 
follows: 

The  First  Conference  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association 
Resolves: 

First:  To  endorse  the  resolution  approved  by 
the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Conlerence,  in 
May,  1940,  recommending  the  translation,  into 
the  other  languages  of  the  American  Republics, 
ot  the  Restatement  ot  the  Law  ot  the  United  States 
of  America  formulated  by  the  American  Law 
Institute. 

.Second:  To  recommend  that  the  translation 
contain,  in  addition  to  copious  explanatory  loot- 
notes,  brief  historical  and  analytical  introductions 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  corresponding 
Latin  American  and  Anglo-American  legal  con¬ 
cepts,  principles  and  institutions. 

Third:  To  express  the  opinion  that  the  result 
of  this  work  should  greatly  advance  and  facilitate 
the  successful  completion  of  the  important  tasks 
relative  to  the  unification  of  commercial  and  civil 
law  and  uniformity  and  unification  of  legislation 
entrusted  to  official  agencies  by  the  International 
Conference  of  American  States. 

Fourth:  To  recommend  that  once  the  volume 
relative  to  Conflict  of  Laws  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  has  been  translated,  official  and  private 
legal  agencies  and  organizations  cooperate  in  a 
detailed  comparative  study  thereof  with  the 
Bustamante  Code  of  Private  International  Law, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  extent  to  which 
the  two  systems  may  be  reconciled. 


officially  request,  in  the  name  of  the  Association, 
all  the  governments  of  America  to  organize 
immediately  the  National  Commissions  of  Avia¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  First  Pan  American 
Conference  of  Aviation  at  Lima  in  1937. 

Second:  That  he  also  request  the  said  govern¬ 
ments  to  arrange  to  have  their  national  com¬ 
mittees  collaborate  with  the  National  Societies 
known  as  the  Inter-.^mcrican  Aviation  Squadrons. 

Third:  That  he  communicate  this  resolution 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  with  a  request  that 
it  urge  the  national  committees  to  undertake  the 
work  assigned  to  them,  and  that  the  jjermanent 
Pan  American  Aeronautical  Commission  be 
organized  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fourth:  That  he  undertake  all  the  measures  of 
publicity  that  he  may  consider  necessary  and 
desirable  for  the  achievement  of  the  foregoing 
objectives,  and  that  he  report  on  the  result  thereof 
to  the  Second  Conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association. 

Dr.  Alberto  Ulloa,  former  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru  and  now  Professor 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
presented  some  interesting  views  in  his 
address  on  the  subject  Observations  on  the 
Present  Condition  oj  the  Law.  President  D.  L. 
McCarthy,  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  about  the  method  whereby 
Canada  has  coordinated  the  development 
of  the  common  law  in  the  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces  with  the  civil  law  in  the  French- 
speaking  province  of  Otiebec. 

Legal  education  was  discussed  at  a  round 
table  led  by  James  Oliver  Murdock, 
Professor  of  International  Law  at  George 
Washington  University.  Professor  Philip 
C.  Jessup  of  Columbia  L'niversity  spoke 
on  the  subject  The  Importance  of  Inter¬ 
national  and  Comparative  Law  Studies  to  Inter - 
American  Cooperation,  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Finch  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  made  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  address  on  the  subject  Materials  for 
the  Study  of  International  Law.  A  highly 
sittnificant  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
German  Riesco,  delegate  of  the  Chilean 
Bar  Association,  regarding  the  importance 
of  high  ethical  standards  in  the  legal  pro- 


.-\viation  law  received  careful  consider¬ 
ation  at  a  round  table  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  J.  Blanco  L'ztariz  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Howard  S.  LeRoy  of  Washington, 
1).  C.  discussed  Trends  of  International 
Aeronautical  Law  and  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez 
de  Bustamante,  after  discussing  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  International  Committees  on  Avi¬ 
ation,  brought  about  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

The  First  Cionfcrcncc  of  the  lntcr-.'\mcrican 
Bar  .Association 

Resolves: 

First:  That  the  President  of  this  Conference 
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fession.  His  address  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Among  the  objectives  of  our  Association,  as  laid 
down  in  its  constitution,  there  is  one  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  as  urgent  as,  and  certainly  easier  than, 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
American  countries  and  strive  for  their  uniformity. 

I  refer  to  upholding  the  honor  of  the  profession 
and  promoting  cordial  relations  among  the  jurists 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  .  .  . 

How  shall  we  learn  to  know  each  other  better? 
Something,  indeed  much,  is  accomplished  by 
meeting  here,  by  becoming  acquainted  socially  in 
this  beautiful  natural  environment,  welcomed  by 
the  cultivated  and  cordial  Cubans. 

Something  is  accomplished  also  by  reading 
papers  here  and  by  telling  each  other  what  we 
think;  but  we  should  progress  more  rapidly  and 
plumb  greater  depths  if  we  could  also  show  each 
other  what  we  are  doing  in  the  exercise  of  our 
profession.  Theory,  constructive  thought,  some¬ 
times  is  a  blinding  light  that  compels  our  admira¬ 
tion;  but  what  attracts  and  captivates  us  is  an¬ 
other’s  way  of  life,  his  spontaneous  actions  and 
generous  deeds. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  each  other 
as  we  really  are.  But  nothing  hinders  us  from 
telling  each  other  how  we  live — for  example, 
what  ethical  education  each  country  tries  to  give 
to  a  young  lawyer,  how  he  is  taught  that  our  pro¬ 
fession  is  not  simply  a  means  of  earning  money, 
but  also  a  ministry,  a  priesthood  that  has  inherent 
obligations  towards  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  our  countries  are 
doing  something  in  this  direction  might  learn  that 
others  are  doing  more;  and  doubtless  we  should 
all  have  something  to  learn.  .  ,  . 

resolution  reading  in  part  as  follows 
was  adopted: 

The  First  Conference  cf  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association 
Resolves: 

Second:  To  encourage  the  establishment,  with¬ 
in  the  law  schools  of  each  country,  of  courses  on 
legal  ethics. 

Third:  To  express  the  hope  that  the  law  schools 
of  the  Americas  shall  prescribe,  as  a  condition  of 
entry  and  as  a  requisite  for  a  law  degree  or  of  a 
doctorate  in  jurisprudence,  the  satisfaction  ol  high 
moral  standards. 

Fourth:  The  Executive  Committee  shall  en¬ 
courage  discussion  among  bar  ass<x'iations  of 
America  on  the  subject  of  the  formulation  of  a 


code  of  professional  ethics,  the  results  of  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Association  at  the  next 
conference. 

Also  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
legal  education  group  a  resolution  of 
great  importance  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  academy  of  comparative 
and  international  law  at  Habana  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Dihigo. 

The  need  for  new  material  with  which 
to  find  the  law  was  strongly  emphasized 
at  the  round  table  on  Inter-American 
L.egal  Documentation,  at  which  Mr.  John 
T.  Vance,  Law  Librarian  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  presided.  These  discussions 
resulted  in  resolutions  recommending  the 
estalilishment  of  a  journal  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  the  establishment  of  a  legal  center 
in  each  nation  for  a  collection  of  Ixioks  on 
the  laws  of  the  various  countries;  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  legal  bibliographies;  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  material  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  law  books. 

The  urgent  need  of  further  protection  of 
intellectual  and  industrial  property  was 
considered  at  a  round  table  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Camilo  de  Brigard 
Silva  of  Colombia.  Stephen  P.  Ladis  of 
New  York  read  an  important  paper  on  the 
status  of  copyright  protection  in  America. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending 
greater  copyright  protection  for  the  works 
of  authors  and  a  study  of  the  patent  laws 
of  the  various  countries. 

The  historic  fact  that  the  constitutions  of 
the  Pan  American  countries  were  drafted 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  model  was  brought  out  in  an 
address  by  Frederic  R.  Coudert  of  New 
York  on  the  subject  of  Comparalive  Consli- 
lulional  Law.  It  was  further  developed  in 
a  paper  prepared  by  Professor  Noel  T. 
Dowling  of  Columbia  University,  concern¬ 
ing  a  comparative  study  made  of  over 
400  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  .Argentina 
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interpreting  its  constitution.  The  Hon. 
^Villiam  S.  Culbertson,  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Chile,  discussed  The  Reign  of  Law. 

Dr.  Lawrence  D.  Egbert  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  Latin  American  Commercial 
Treaties  and  referred  to  a  Handbook  of 
Latin  American  Commercial  Treaties  which  he 
had  recently  prepared  for  the  Commission. 
(Copies  are  now  available  to  persons 
desiring  them.)  He  pointed  out  some  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  commercial  treaties.  A  resolution 
requesting  the  executive  committee  to 
study  the  desirability  of  organizing  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  customs  laws  and  commercial 
treaties  was  adopted. 

The  climax  of  the  meeting  occurred  on 
March  27  at  the  closing  plenary  session 
when  three  stirring  addresses  were  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  22  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  after  having  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  William  Sanders,  Chief  of 
the  Juridical  Section  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  who  served  efficiently  as  Reporter 
General  for  the  Conference. 

'I'he  timely  address  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
H.  Jackson,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  read  in  his  absence  by  the 
Hon.  George  S.  Messersmith,  American 
.Ambassador  to  Cuba,  stirred  the  delegates 
to  a  realization  of  the  legal  grounds  sup¬ 
porting  the  strong  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  providing  aid  to  the 
Democracies  in  order  to  prevent  their  con¬ 
quest  by  the  Axis  powers.  In  part  of 
his  paiwr,  Mr.  Jackson  discussed  the 
advances  made  by  the  Treaty  for  the  Re¬ 
nunciation  of  War  and  the  Argentine 
Anti-War  Treaty  and  set  forth  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  self-defense  which  began 
at  the  First  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  in 
1 939  and  was  developed  in  relation  to  the 
law  of  neutrality  by  the  Inter- .American 


Neutrality  Committee  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
as  endorsed  by  the  Second  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Habana  in  1940. 
In  closing  his  address  he  said: 

The  only  sanction  that  seems  available  in  our 
time  is  the  freedom  of  the  right-thinking  states  of 
the  world,  particularly  the  states  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  give  a  material  implementation 
to  their  moral  and  nationally  official  judgments  as 
to  the  justice  of  a  war.  The  American  States  have 
done  this  officially  with  rcsp)ect  to  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxemburg.  A  public 
opinion  which  can  express  itself  only  in  sermons  is 
not  likely  to  restrain  the  aggressive  propensities  of 
any  powerful  state.  If,  however,  that  opinion  may 
command  measures  short  of  war  that  are  likely  to 
prevent  the  success  of  aggression,  it  is  certain  to 
have  some  deference  even  from  the  ruthless. 
Short  of  war  measures  which  enlightened  opinion 
may  invoke  include  all  forms  of  moral  censure 
and  diplomatic  disapproval,  discriminatory  em¬ 
bargoes  or  boycotts,  as  well  as  financial  credits 
and  furnishing  of  supplies  and  material,  weapons 
and  ships.  These  speak  a  language  understand¬ 
able  to  those  deaf  to  the  precepts  alike  of  Christian 
civilization  and  of  legal  obligation  and  scholarship. 

It  is  upon  these  considerations  that  I  have  ad¬ 
vised  my  Government  in  the  hope  that  its  course 
may  strengthen  the  sanction  against  aggression 
and  contribute  to  the  realization  of  our  aspiration 
for  an  international  order  under  law. 

Dr.  Edmundo  Miranda  Jordao,  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  Instituto  da  Ordein  dos 
.Advogados  Brasileiros,  pledged  the  support 
of  the  lawyers  of  Brazil  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  said: 

The  twenty-one  American  republics  can  boast 
to  the  civilized  world  of  their  unique  and  incom¬ 
parable  condition  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world;  they  are  free  from  any  fear  of  mutual 
aggression,  thanks  to  the  sacred  principles  of 
American  solidarity,  in  contrast  to  the  nations  of 
the  other  four  continents,  which  are  suffering 
directly  or  indirectly  the  horrors  and  consequences 
of  the  terrible  war  of  extermination  and  con¬ 
quest  provoked  by  the  madness  of  some  and  the 
unrestrained  ambitions  of  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
iKgInnIng  of  the  nineteenth,  the  aura  of  liberty 
pervading  America  was  so  strong  and  compelling 
that  the  former  European  colonies,  one  after 
another,  broke  their  humiliating  chains  and  won 
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their  freedom,  becoming  sovereign  nations  and, 
invoking  force,  proclaimed  their  own  political 
independence.  And  Irom  that  moment  until 
now,  by  force  of  law  and  to  the  glory  of  America, 
not  one  of  them  has  returned  to  its  former  status 
as  a  subject  nation,  a  fact  due  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy  that  has  ever  imbued  the  jjcoples  of 
this  continent. 

A  noteworthy  affirmation  of  that  historical 
phenomenon  occurred,  curiously  enough,  in 
Brazil,  which  then  (1821)  was  under  the  regency 
of  Prince  Pedro,  the  favorite  son  of  King  Joao 
V'l.  The  latter  had  returned  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  Portugal  after  having  transplanted  it  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  because  of  the  Napoleonic 
invasion. 

The  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  unable  to  escajjc 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Brazilians  and 
inspired  by  Jose  Bonifacio,  the  apostle  and  later 
the  patriarch  of  our  independence,  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  his  own  father  and  issued  from  his 
Palace  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro  a  decree  stating  that, 
unless  previous  consent  had  been  given,  any  and 
all  troops  sent  to  Brazil  from  Portugal  or  else¬ 
where  on  any  pretext  whatsoever  would  be 
considered  as  enemies,  as  well  as  all  the  crews  of 
vessels  and  marines,  if  they  tried  to  land;  and, 
in  case  said  troops  should  dare  attempt  a  landing, 
they  would  be  rcp>elled  with  arms  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  first  and  second  line,  and  even  by 
the  people,  using  all  possible  means,  if  necessary, 
to  burn  the  vessels  and  sink  their  small  boats. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates  was 
raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  Dr.  Victor  V’^ega 
Ccballos  of  Cuba,  through  his  address 
reviewing  the  contribution  of  the  law  in 
maintaining  justice  and  democracy  in 
this  hemisphere.  It  is  regretted  that  the 
full  text  of  his  address  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced.  The  following  brief  extract  is  of 
exceptional  interest: 

The  lawyers  have  done  well  in  organizing  this 
Inter-American  Federation  which  gathers,  as  in  a 
temple,  followers  of  their  admirable  profession, 
and,  at  a  time  of  profound  disturbances  such  as  the 
present,  endeavors  to  remove  the  little  legal 
differences  which  might  in  any  way  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  the  forward  march  of  inter- 
American  relations. 

From  early  colonial  times  the  study  of  law  in 
our  land  has  had  a  firm  foundation  and  its 
practice  veritable  apostles,  from  Don  Juan  de 


Arechaga  y  Casas,  who  in  1671  held  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Royal  Audiencia  of  Mexico  and 
wrote  a  celebrated  commentary  on  Civil  Law 
serving  the  attorneys  of  that  era  as  a  work  of 
reference,  on  down  to  Antonio  Sanchez  de 
Bustamante,  that  famous  savant  who  has  become 
so  great  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  ours  and  has 
become  a  citizen  of  the  world — a  source  of  honor 
to  the  university,  prestige  to  the  bar,  and  pride  to 
the  country.  .  .  . 

Of  the  two  categories  into  which  destiny  has 
divided  men — the  one  extolling  the  pmwer  of 
material  things  and  force  as  the  only  creative 
elements,  and  the  other  considering  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  an  incontrovertible  tenet  and 
holding  it  the  only  means  of  creation  and  preser¬ 
vation — it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  fall  into 
the  latter.  Strange  to  say,  our  slave-holding  and 
privileged  society  gave  the  world  forceful  cham¬ 
pions  of  equality  and  ardent  defenders  of  human 
dignity.  .  .  . 

For  some  time  we  have  noted  a  certain  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  our  countries  and,  in  spite  of  the  power  of 
spiritual  absorption  which  characterizes  us  and 
which  causes  the  foreigner  among  us  to  assimilate 
our  ideas  and  customs  more  or  less  completely, 
certain  propaganda  of  a  well  known  type  began 
to  be  disseminated,  tending  to  weaken  the  spirit  of 
unity  which  always  bound  us  together.  Men  of 
.America,  with  their  eyes  and  ears  ojjen,  {jerceived 
a  future  full  of  danger  and  heard  unwholesome 
doctrines  intended  to  undermine  their  institutions 
being  noised  about.  To  combat  these  symptoms 
of  jKissible  disintegration  we  have  taken  the 
measures  that  seemed  advisable  at  the  time. 
Sometimes  Governments,  farsighted  and  deter¬ 
mined,  discerned  the  certain  danger  and  called 
such  meetings  as  the  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Meetings 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Panama  and 
Habana.  At  the  latter  meetings  declarations 
were  made  creating  a  neutrality  zone  to  protect  us 
against  belligerent  maritime  activities  on  the  part 
of  nations  engaged  in  the  present  war,  and  obli¬ 
gating  the  American  republics  to  combat  all 
propaganda  contrary  to  democracy  in  the 
Americas.  In  other  gatherings  outstanding  men, 
as  in  the  present  conference,  made  suggestions, 
planned  orientations,  and  drew  up  programs 
which,  designed  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
private  law  of  the  American  nations,  tried  also  to 
insure  protection  for  and  maintenance  of  the 
political  institutions  common  to  us  all. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  not  been  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  latest  events  which  arc  stirring  European 
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nations  and,  although  it  recognizes  their  right 
to  the  kind  of  government  that  pleases  them,  on 
the  other  hand  it  believes  that  it  cannot  permit 
ideas,  methods  or  forms  of  p>olitical  organization 
foreign  to  our  pyschology  and  to  our  constitutional 
institutions  to  be  transferred  to  our  territory,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  sovereignty  and  to  the  grave 
danger  of  the  standards  of  living  on  which  we 
have  traditionally  based  our  happiness  and  wel¬ 
fare.  The  Cuban  Government,  with  profound 
resjiect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  but  with  full 
awareness  of  its  best  interests  and  needs,  as  well  as 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  its  people,  has 
promulgated  a  decree  on  national  defense,  which 
is  a  reaffirmation  of  Cuban  spirit  and  American¬ 
ism  and  constitutes  a  solid  obstacle  to  the  propa¬ 
gandizing  of  all  doctrines  tending  to  undermine 
the  democracy  which  our  Constitution  guaran¬ 
tees. 

The  famous  hospitality  of  the  Cubans 
was  well  exemplified  in  the  many  social 
events  arranged  for  the  delegates.  I  can 
mention  only  the  enjoyable  reception  given 
by  the  President  of  Cuba  and  Senora  de 
Batista,  the  delightful  reception  offered 
by  the  Hon.  Juan  F.  Edelmann,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba,  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
Cuba  at  the  Miramar  Yacht  Club  and  the 
dinner  and  dance  arranged  by  the  Habana 
Bar  .Association.  On  the  last-mentioned 
occasion,  Dr.  Victor  Lascano,  Minister  of 
.Argentina  at  Habana,  and  chief  of  its  dele¬ 
gation,  madean  interesting  address  express¬ 
ing  the  hope  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  and  this  invitation 
was  gratefully  accepted.  It  is  accordingly 
anticipated  that  the  next  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  Argen¬ 
tina,  about  September  1942. 

.Assurance  was  given  that  the  next  Confer¬ 
ence  would  l)c  equally  successful.  The  Hon. 
J.  Honorio  Silgueira,  President  of  the  host 
association,  in  Argentina,  w'as  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inter-.American  Bar  .As.sociation, 
the  other  officers  being  the  following: 
SfCTftary  General: 

William  Roy  Vallancc  United  States 


Assistant  Secretaries  General: 

Raul  Herrera-.Arango 
Walter  Villegas 
Curtis  Shears 
Dantes  Bellegarde 
Alberto  Ulloa 
Camilo  de  Brigard 
Silva 
Treasurer: 

William  Cattron  Rigby 
Assistant  Treasurer: 

Howard  S.  LcRoy 
Executive  Secretary: 

Lawrence  D.  Egbert 
Executive  Committee: 

J.  Honorio  Silgueira,  President 
William  Roy  V’allance,  Secretary  General 
William  Cattron  Rigby,  Treasurer  and  Chairman 
James  Oliver  Murdock 
D.  L.  McCarthy 
Luis  Anderson 

Manuel  Fernandez  SupKrrvielle 
German  Riesco 


Edmundo  de  Miranda  Jordao 
Vice  Presidents: 


Enrique  Gil 

Argentina 

Tomis  Manuel  Elio 

Bolivia 

Edmundo  de  Miranda  Jordao 

Brazil 

D.  L.  McCarthy 

Canada 

Oscar  Davila 

Chile 

P.  Alejandro  Gomez  Naranjo 

Colombia 

Lie.  D.  Alberto  Echandi 

Costa  Rica 

Gaston  Godoy  y  Loret  de  Mola 

Cuba 

Manuel  R.  Balarezo 

Ecuador 

Felix  Magloire 

Haiti 

Esteban  Guardiola 

Honduras 

Miguel  S.  Macedo 

Mexico 

Pedro  Moreno  Correa 

Panama 

Manuel  C.  Gallagher 

Peru 

Jacob  M.  Lashly 

United  States 

.Arturo  Puigbo  Ronso 

Venezuela 

.An  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the 

following  persons  was  also  elected: 

Enrique  Gil 

Argentina 

Walter  Villegas 

Jos6  Philadelpho  de 

Brazil 

Barros  .Azevedo 

Edmundo  dc  Miranda  Jordao 

Lucicn  Moraud 

Canada 

D.  L.  McCarthy 

German  Riesco 

Chile 

Carlos  Est6rez 

Camilo  de  Brigard  .Silva 

Colombia 

Miguel  Moreno  Jaramillo 

Cuba 
.\rgentina 
United  States 
Haiti 
Peru 

Colombia 
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Luis  Anderson 

Antonio  Picado 

Costa  Rica 

Manuel  Fernindcz  Supervielle 
Natalio  Chediak 

Cuba 

Josd  Luis  Tamayo 

Eduardo  Salazar 

Ecuador 

Dantes  Bellegarde 

Haiti 

Antonio  S.  Bustamante 

Honduras 

Miguel  S.  Macedo 

Emilio  Portes  Gil 

Mexico 

Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle 

Alberto  Ulloa 

Peru 

James  Oliver  Murdock 

John  H.  Wigmore 

George  M.  Morris 

John  T.  \’ance 

United  States 

William  S.  Culbertson 
John  P.  Bullington 
W.  E.  Stanley 
Frederic  R.  Coudert 
Emilio  del  Toro 
William  Draper  Lewis 

Cristobal  Mendoza  Venezuela 

J.  Blanco  Uztariz 

In  conclusion  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
the  harmony  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  pervaded  all  of  the  proceedings  at  the  | 
Habana  Conference  may  constitute  a  ’ 
significant  prophecy  as  to  the  future 
progress  and  expansion  of  this  important 
inter-American  institution. 

I 


r 


Ccurt«ay  of  Cub*o  Tourist  Commiuioo 


HABANA  FROM  THE  WATER 


Inter-American  Music  Week 


CHARLES  SEEGER 

Chief  of  the  Music  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


National  Music  Week,  established  in 
1924  largely  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Tremaine,  has  been  observed  every  year 
since  that  time  during  the  week  beginning 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  This  ob¬ 
servance  is  fostered  by  a  permanent  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Week  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  David  Sarnoff  is  president  and  Mr. 
Tremaine,  secretary.  The  Committee 
comprises  the  heads  of  all  the  large  music 
and  related  organizations  in  the  country. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
Chairman  of  the  Honorary  Committee  of 
State  Governors.  Each  Governor  issues 
annually  a  proclamation  setting  apart 
Music  Week  for  “the  cultivation  of  friendli¬ 
ness  through  simultaneous  participation  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  common  heritage.” 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  of  the 
qualitative  results  of  this  typically  Ameri¬ 
can  kind  of  organization  of  social  and 
artistic  interests.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  quantitative  results.  The 
orchestras,  bands,  choral  and  other  per¬ 
forming  units  of  the  public  schools,  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the 
Music  Program  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  other  amateur  and 
professional  organizations  prepare  special 
programs  and  hold  music  competitions  in 
numbers  that  thirty  years  ago  would  have 
been  considered  astronomical.  Broadcasts 
are  of  course  plentiful  and  some  short  wave 
programs  have  been  offered. 

This  year,  1941,  it  w'as  planned  for  the 
first  time  to  set  apart  a  day  for  Latin 
American  music.  As  the  idea  took  hold. 


it  became  evident  that  the  enthusiasm  for 
Latin  American  music  could  not  be  con¬ 
fined  within  such  narrow  bounds.  So  an 
Inter-American  Music  Week  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  coincide  with  the  traditional 
National  Music  Week.  A  special  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  for  Inter-American  Music 
Week  was  set  up  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Support 
by  the  Canadian  Government  and  by 
the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
sought  and  graciously  given.  Handsome 
pamj)hlets  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  were  distributed  by  thousands. 
The  extra  expense  was  borne  by  the  Music 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Commerical  and  Cultural  Relations 
between  the  American  Republics,  of  which 
Dr.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith  is  Chairman. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Chase,  of  the  Music  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  occasion  a  thirty-six  page 
Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtain¬ 
able  in  the  United  States.  This  was  mimeo¬ 
graphed  by  the  Music  Division,  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  and  distributed  widely,  espe¬ 
cially  through  the  biennial  regional 
meetings  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference. 

During  Music  Week  there  were  1 50  radio 
programs  dedicated  to  the  observance, 
counting  sustaining  broadcasts  only.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  these  featured  the 
inter-American  phase  of  the  celebration, 
and  contained  Latin  American  music. 
Included  in  the  list  were  special  programs 
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from  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil.  Argentina, 
and  Peru,  and  there  were  short-wave  broad¬ 
casts  to  all  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries.  The  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  spoke  on  the  open¬ 
ing  radio  program,  and  the  President  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on 
the  special  program  from  that  city.  These 
broadcasts  gave  widespread  publicity  to 
the  exchange  of  greetings. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  1941  observ¬ 


ance  of  Music  Week,  we  realize  its  prep¬ 
aration  was  tentative,  since  not  much  was 
known  ahead  of  time  regarding  the  amount 
of  interest  and  support  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  These  have  so  far  exceeded  early 
estimates  that  plans  are  now  in  the  making 
for  the  observance  of  Music  W'^eek  in 
May  1942  commensurate  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of  the  event  and  the 
part  it  may  play  in  the  cementing  of  cul¬ 
tural  relations  between  the  .\mericas. 


The  Venezuelan  Institute 
for  Veterinary  Research 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  Venezuelan 
Institute  for  Veterinary  Research,  a  scien¬ 
tific  institution  whose  work  is  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  to  the  country.  Its  establish¬ 
ment  was  achieved  after  long  and  painstak¬ 
ing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Stockraising.  The  Minis¬ 
try  wished  to  provide  means  of  aiding  the 
Venezuelan  cattle  industry  through  an 
official  center  for  the  study  of  diseases  of 
livestock  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
biological,  pharmaceutical,  and  chemical 
products  necessary  to  combat  such  of  those 
diseases  as  were  especially  prevalent  in  the 
republic. 

The  Institute  was  opened  on  June  5, 
1940.  Prior  to  that  time  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  Animal  Industry  Research 
Service,  which  had  established  offices  to 
attend  to  the  most  urgent  needs.  These 
offices — the  Animal  Industry  Bacteriology 
and  Parasitology  Laboratories,  the  Veter¬ 
inary  Clinic  and  Experiment  Stables,  and 
the  Control  of  Technical  Services — have 


now  been  transferred  from  their  inade¬ 
quate  temporary  quarters  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  institution.  Its 
convenient  buildings,  whose  plans  were 
drawn  by  the  director.  Dr.  Vladimir 
Kubes,  were  erected  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  on  a  beautiful  site  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Agricultural  and  Livestock 
Experiment  Station  of  El  Valle,  in  the 
Federal  District.  They  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  surgical  cleanliness. 

To  fulfili  the  purposes  for  which  the  In¬ 
stitute  was  established,  it  has  been  given  a 
good  but  not  extravagant  technical  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  well-trained  staff,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  able  and  devoted  direc¬ 
tor.  It  also  owns  many  fine  specimens  of 
livestock  and  breeds  its  own  animals  for 
experimental  purposes.  Numerous  mice, 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  are  housed  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  and  are 
looked  after  carefully.  Various  special 
strains  of  animals  are  of  particular  interest. 

The  administrative  control  of  the  In- 


stitute  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors, 
composed  of  the  chief  of  the  Animal 
Industry  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Stockraising  as  chairman,  the 
director  of  the  Institute  as  vice  chairman, 
and  the  heads  of  the  four  divisions  into 
which  the  w'ork  of  the  institution  is  di¬ 
vided.  The  Division  of  Animal  Pathology 
makes  bacteriological,  serological,  patho¬ 
logical,  histological,  and  other  analyses 
and  diagnoses  at  the  request  of  regional 
technical  services,  and  is  carrying  out  a 
systematic  study  of  the  most  important 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  dis¬ 
eases  of  livestock  in  Venezuela.  The 
Division  of  Biological  Products  manu¬ 
factures  the  vaccines,  sera,  and  biological 
preparations  used  for  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Division  of  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Experimental  Chernicotherapy 
manufactures  chemical  and  pharmaceu¬ 


tical  products  for  veterinary  purposes  and 
is  also  making  experimental  studies  in 
chemical  therapeutics.  The  work  of  the 
Administrative  Division  is  self-explana¬ 
tory. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1940,  the  work 
now  carried  on  by  the  Institute  was  done 
by  the  former  Animal  Industry  Research 
Service,  whose  director  became  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute.  In  his  annual  report 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  1 940,  he 
summed  up  the  activities  of  both  organi¬ 
zations,  as  the  Institute  continued,  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  the  functions 
of  the  Service. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  two  general  headings,  research 
and  the  manufacture  of  products  for 
veterinary  purposes. 

In  addition  to  analyzing  653  samples, 
received  chieflv  from  veterinaries  in  re- 


CourtMy  of  V^ladimir  Kubea 

THE  VENEZUELAN  INSTITUTE  OF  VETERINARY  RESEARCH 
The  laboratories,  stables,  and  other  buildings  of  this  useful  institution  are  well  planned  and  equipped. 
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Courtesy  of  Vladimir  Kubes 

ONE  OF  THE  ANIMALS  FOR  EXPERIMENTATION 
The  stables  are  kept  in  a  state  ol  surgical  cleanliness. 


gional  offices,  the  Institute  carried  out 
special  studies  and  experiments  on  matters 
related  to  Venezuelan  animal  industry 
problems.  Outstanding  among  these  were: 

(а)  Experimental  inoculations  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  control  the  immunizing  power 
of  various  paralytic  rabies  vaccines  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Institute. 

(б)  Continuation  of  observations  of 
horses  that,  as  a  result  of  infections  early 
in  1938,  became  carriers  of  pernicious 
anaemia  or  pneumoenteritis;  the  virus  is 
becoming  much  less  virulent.  During 
1940  no  new  outbreaks  were  reported. 

(c)  Further  experiments  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  trypanosomiasis  in  horses  and 
cattle,  with  a  study  of  the  effects  of  vaccines 
and  a  medicine  prepared  by  the  Chemical 
Division  of  the  Institute. 

(d)  Studies  on  the  control  of  Bang’s 
disease,  which  is  common  in  Venezuela. 
Tests  of  a  vaccine  prepared  by  a  method 
suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  .Animal  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  a  way  has  been 
found  to  control  the  disease,  and  the  manu¬ 


facture  of  this  vaccine  will  shortly  be  begun 
on  a  large  scale. 

(e)  The  control  of  hog  cholera  by  means 
of  Dorset’s  crystal  violet  vaccine,  which 
not  only  gives  satisfactory  immunization, 
but  does  not  turn  the  inoculated  animals 
into  carriers  of  the  infection.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  studied  the  delicate  technique  of 
manufacturing  this  vaccine,  and  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  distribute  the  product 
generally  and  thus  encourage  hog  raising 
in  the  country. 

(/)  Studies  on  the  standardization  of  the 
arsenic  content  of  cattle-dip  preparations, 
as  a  result  of  which  a  simple  but  sensitive 
means  for  determining  that  content  has 
been  perfected,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
ascertain  within  1  /20,000  gram  the  amount 
of  arsenic  in  prepared  solutions.  This 
method  has  been  officially  adopted. 

(g)  Prolonged  research  preliminary  to 
the  manufacture  of  M.  A.  C.,  a  cattle-dip 
solution,  and  of  Neotripan  and  Arsoxil, 
intestinal  parasite  expellants.  Research 
which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  other  chemicals  of  service  to  the 
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country’s  animal  industry  is  going  for¬ 
ward. 

(h)  Biological  analyses  of  concentrated 
feeds,  to  determine  their  toxic  action. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
manufacture  of  products  designed  to  keep 
livestock  free  from  disease  and  parasites, 
the  major  efforts  of  the  Institute  have  been 
devoted  to  this  problem.  Indeed,  when 
the  Institute  was  first  planned,  this  was 
considered  its  main  function.  The  bio¬ 
logical  and  chemical  products  manufac¬ 
tured  during  1940  have  met  to  a  large 
degree  the  requirements  of  official  insti¬ 
tutions  and  of  livestock  owners.  This  has 
meant  a  large  saving  in  money  to  \"ene- 
zuelan  farmers,  for  prices  were  much  lower 
than  for  imported  products. 

In  addition  to  the  preparations  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  Institute  has  provided 
vaccines  against  anthrax,  so  that  now 
more  than  500,000  animals  have  been 
vaccinated;  pneumoenteritis  in  calves; 
hemorrhagic  septicaemia  and  undeter¬ 
mined  infections  in  hogs;  cholera  and  un¬ 
determined  infections  in  poultry;  bovine 
mastitis;  equine  encephalomyelitis;  para¬ 


lytic  rabies  of  cattle.  Tuberculin  will  soon 
be  available  to  replace  the  imported 
vaccines  on  which  the  country  has  hitherto 
depended. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Institute,  it 
has  become  unnecessary  to  import  more 
anthrax,  encephalomyelitis,  and  paralytic 
rabies  vaccines.  This  was  particularly  signif¬ 
icant  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  vaccine, 
since  it  rapidly  loses  its  immunizing  power 
and  delays  in  transit  rendered  it  valueless. 

Curative  sera  will  shortly  be  produced 
also.  Until  recently  they  have  all  been 
imported,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
Institute  moved  into  its  new  quarters  that 
it  had  the  facilities  for  making  them.  It  is 
expected  that  soon  sera  for  the  treatment 
of  anthrax,  hemorrhagic  septicaemia,  in¬ 
fectious  pneumoenteritis  of  calves,  and 
undetermined  infections  in  hogs,  and 
tetanus  antitoxin  will  be  prepared. 

During  1940,  many  sera  and  antitoxins 
for  experimental  use  were  prepared  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis  and  immunization. 

As  most  of  the  livestock  diseases  of  tropi¬ 
cal  countries  are  due  to  protozoic  infec¬ 
tions  or  the  presence  of  internal  parasites, 


A  CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY 

The  production  of 
chemicals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  use  in  the 
treatment  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  animal  diseases 
is  saving  V^enezuela  a 
large  amount  of  money. 
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an  ample  supply  of  chemical  or  pharma-  and  Arsoxil.  These  were  the  results  of 

ceutical  medications  is  necessary.  For  this  hundreds  of  experiments  and  tests.  In  j 

supply  Venezuela  has  been  wholly  de-  addition  to  their  lower  cost,  they  have  the 

pendent  upon  imported  products.  To  advantage  of  being  especially  adapted  to  j 

provide  suitable  preparations  of  domestic  the  particular  conditions  in  \’'enezuela.  i 

manufacture,  the  Division  of  Chemical  The  Institute  has  also  begun  studies  for  i! 
Products  and  Experimental  Chcmicother-  the  manufacture  of  other  chemical  prepara-  j 

apy  was  established,  and  in  the  brief  period  tions,  especially  those  used  in  combating  !| 

it  has  been  functioning,  it  has  manufac-  diseases  caused  by  piroplasmas.  It  will  ; 

tured  the  three  important  products  already  announce  the  results  of  this  research  when  ) 

mentioned:  the  cattle-dip  solution  M.  A.  C.  experiments  now  under  way  have  been  j' 

and  the  parasite  expellants  Neotripan  completed.  ! 


Courtesy  of  VUdimir  Kul>ee 

SECTION  FOR  VACCINES 


At  the  back  of  the  laboratory  stand  two  incubators,  used  to  obtain  the  chick  embryos  employed  in  making 

vaccine  against  encephalomyelitis. 


The  Fourth  Pan  American 
Red  Cross  Conference 


JOSEPH  R.  HAMLEX 

Chairman,  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross 


The  flight  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
delegation  to  Chile  was  literally  breath¬ 
taking  in  the  tremendous  variety  of  scenes 
which  came  rushing  three  miles  under¬ 
neath  us.  There  was  a  combination  of 
mighty  mountains,  green  valleys,  tangled 
jungles,  bare  and  arid  deserts,  fertile  and 
populated  plains,  miniature  villages  and 
splendid  cities,  all  of  which  fairly  dazzled 
us.  We  found  Santiago,  where  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  held,  to  be  a  beautiful  city 
with  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  European 
metropolis,  surrounded  by  the  incom¬ 
parable  snow-capped  Andes.  It  is  the 
capital  city  of  Chile,  a  long,  narrow 
country  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in 
length,  stretching  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  Cape  Horn.  At  its  greatest 
width,  Chile  is  only  about  250  miles 
wide;  at  its  narrowest,  only  about  60 
miles.  It  is  more  than  half  the  length  of 
South  .\merica  and  is  contiguous  to  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Argentina;  and  it  holds  an 
important  international  position. 

We  were  received  by  the  officials  of  the 
Chilean  Government  and  of  the  Chilean 
Red  Cross,  which  was  our  host,  with 
charming  and  constant  hospitality.  It  was 
especially  heartening  to  me  to  find  such 
a  warmth  of  friendliness  and  respect  for 
the  United  States.  Upon  no  other  visit 
of  mine  to  South  .America  was  this  so  evi¬ 
dent. 

Extracts  Jrom  an  address  delicered  on  Aprit  21,  1941, 
before  the  annual  American  Red  Cross  Com-ention. 


The  Conference  began  by  reviewing  de¬ 
velopments  and  progress  since  the  last 
Conference  held  in  Rio  in  1935.  The 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  re¬ 
ported  on  their  work  and  introduced  new 
problems  which  had  arisen.  The  Con¬ 
ference  was  then  divided  into  five  groups 
or  committees,  to  discuss  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  agenda  in  the  fields  of  Disaster 
Relief,  Nursing,  Health.  Junior  Red  Cross, 
First  Aid  and  Life  Saving,  War  Relief  and 
the  various  social-work  programs.  There 
were  over  100  delegates  present.  These 
delegates  were  much  interested  in  the 
exhibit  which  was  sent  down  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  which  was 
the  samples  of  garments  made  by  our 
chapters  in  their  war  relief  production 
programs. 

The  results  of  the  Santiago  Conference 
were  distilled  into  45  resolutions  which 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  work  durinsj 
the  next  5  years  until  the  Conference 
meets  again  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in 
1945.  Several  of  these  resolutions  had 
to  do  with  the  training  of  personnel. 
The  thirty-second  resolution,  for  instance, 
“recommends  that  the  National  Societies 
provide  scholarships  to  permit  nurses  and 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  nursing  to 
acquire  the  experience  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  their  mission  as  educators.” 
To  turn  these  resolutions  into  performances 
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the  National  Organization  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  now  making  plans  for  staff 
members  of  the  Latin  American  Red 
Cross  Societies  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  such  studies.  It  is  conceivable 
that  many  of  these  representatives  may 
be  interested  in  taking  courses  in  social 
service,  medicine,  nursing,  public  admin¬ 
istration,  and  collateral  subjects.  Most  of 
us  here  are  volunteers;  and  we  have  been 
told  that  we  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Red  Cross.  But  it  is  the  professional  staffs 
of  the  national  organization  and  its  3,700 
chapters  that  are  its  backlxme.  To  them 
we  owe  much.  It  is  they  who  have  made 
really  great  careers  out  of  their  Red  Cross 
service. 

One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  Santiago 
recommended  that  the  Societies  of  the  Red 
Cross  organize  courses  of  instruction  in 
first  aid;  another  recommended  that  they 
extend  education  in  health  to  all  classes. 
Therefore,  the  feasibility  of  issuing  Spanish 
editions  of  our  Home  Nursing  and  First 
Aid  textbooks  is  now  being  considered,  as 
being  extremely  helpful  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  work  in  South  America. 

Practically  none  of  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
cieties  in  South  America  are  popularly 
supported.  Many  of  them  are  partly 
subsidized  by  Government  appropriations 
and  are  helped  by  Government  lotteries. 
However,  they  all  wish  to  broaden  their 
field  of  sponsorship,  by  interesting  the 
people,  financially',  in  their  affairs.  Only 
recently,  and  as  a  result  of  certain  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  the  Conference,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  requested  to  send  sample  sets 
of  our  Roll  Call  material  and  an  outline  of 
procedure  to  South  America. 

It  is  interesting  and  stimulating  to  note 
the  differences  between  the  various  Red 
Cross  Societies.  As  a  group,  the  Latin 
American  Societies  concentrate  much  more 
than  we  do  on  medical  and  child-welfare 


activities.  Many  of  them  have  medical 
and  dental  clinics  for  the  underprivileged. 
Some  have  nurses’  training  schools;  others, 
hospitals;  still  others,  ambulance  training 
schools.  Colombia  has  built  a  new  tu¬ 
berculosis  out-patient  hospital.  Child  and 
infant  care  occupies  a  large  place  in  the 
programs,  especially  in  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
and  Uruguay,  where  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  children’s  homes.  The  Ecuadorean 
Red  Cross  has  organized  kindergartens 
and  day  nurseries.  The  Red  Cross  of 
Panama  has  a  prenatal  clinic,  a  home 
visiting  service  and  a  canteen  for  children. 
Each  Red  Cross  Society  is  indeed  an  experi¬ 
mental  lalxiratory  with  different  programs 
and  different  methods  to  meet  different 
conditions.  As  one  of  the  speakers  said  in 
Santiago,  “The  nature  of  the  universe  is 
such  that  no  two  things  are  exactly  alike.” 
There  is  great  value  in  this  statement.  The 
civilized  man  learns  to  respect  and  admire 
the  differences  of  others;  and  he  goes  even 
further.  He  wishes  to  profit  by  adapting 
the  best  ideas  of  others  to  his  own  needs. 
At  Santiago,  we  all  realized  how  much  we 
have  to  learn  from  each  other  and  that 
one  of  the  most  important  ways  of  help¬ 
fulness  lies  in  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

To  me,  perhaps  the  most  inspiring  ex¬ 
ample  of  true  friendliness  and  generosity 
to  peoples  of  other  lands  is  shown  by  the 
children  of  the  Red  Cross — the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  I 
think,  there  is  being  developed  in  the  very 
young  an  understanding  and  an  interest 
in  one  another  which  is  certain  to  pay 
large  dividends  in  the  future  of  the  world. 
The  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  today  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Pan  Americanism.  Those 
w'ho  are  familiar  with  the  activities  of  a 
Red  Cross  chapter  know  that  there  is  a 
constant  exchange  of  albums  describing 
the  personal  lives  of  our  Junior  Red  Cross 
members  in  w'hatever  countries  they  may 
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live.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  in¬ 
visible  friends  have  thus  been  made  to 
carry  out  a  cardinal  principle  of  Pan 
Americanism — to  help  thy  neighbor  in 
need.  When  so  many  children  were  in¬ 
jured  and  hungry  and  cold  after  the  terri¬ 
ble  earthquake  in  Chile  two  years  ago,  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  members  were 
quick  to  send  SI, 000  to  aid  them.  The 
Junior  Red  Cross  is  building  a  foundation 
of  goodwill  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth,  who 
will  some  day  be  the  voice  of  the  people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  great  for¬ 
ward  steps  in  the  education  of  the  individual 
is  reflected  in  the  international  activities 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross;  for  it  is  inculcating 
in  the  youth  of  the  world  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Red  Cross — unselfish 
service. 

International  disaster  relief  is  at  once  the 
most  traditional  and  the  most  widely 
understood  example  of  help  given  by  the 
Red  Cross.  The  South  American  repub¬ 
lics  are  unfortunately  subject  to  such  natu¬ 
ral  perils  as  earthquakes,  hurricanes  and 
floods,  with  all  their  accompanying  mis- 
er>-.  Only  a  year  ago,  Peru  was  visited  by 
an  earthquake  of  unusual  severity,  which 
killed  15,000  people  just  outside  Lima. 
One  of  the  most  important  resolutions 
adopted  at  Santiago  W'as  one  setting  up 
an  Inter-American  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disaster  Relief  further  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  systematize  relief  measures  in 
times  of  disaster.^ 

I  have  outlined  only  briefly  our  Pan 
American  Red  Cross  program,  and  how  it 
fits  in  with  our  notion  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism.  Certainly  both  are  founded  upon  the 
same  basis.  There  is  much  in  common 
between  us  of  North  and  South  America. 
Our  Latin-American  neighbors  have  a 
history  and  a  tradition  much  like  our  own. 

•  This  Committee,  composed  oj  representatives  of  the 
national  Red  Cross  Pieties  of  Colombia,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the  United  States  met  in  Lima 
in  June. — Editor. 
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We  and  they  have  similar  political  insti¬ 
tutions.  They  are,  therefore,  our  natural 
partners  in  any  enterprise  for  world  better¬ 
ment.  However,  in  the  development  of 
these  relations,  we  must  start  with  a  realis¬ 
tic  recognition  of  some  of  the  differences 
between  us.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
large  foreign  populations  which  are  per¬ 
manently  settled  in  South  .America,  where¬ 
as  North  Americans  are  considered,  for  the 
most  part,  as  transient  or  as  temporary 
residents  with  but  little  of  permanent  stake 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  reside. 
Therefore,  the  people  in  South  America 
have  tended  in  the  past  to  face  Europe  for 
reasons  of  origin  and  cultural  sympathy. 
And  for  these  reasons,  it  would  be  disturb¬ 
ing  if  we  should  build  a  policy  of  relation¬ 
ship  with  them  without  the  strong  support 
of  a  popular  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  their  points  of  view.  With  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  these  relations,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Red  Cross  can  give  much  and  can  gain 
much.  For  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  ow’n 
institutions — the  principle  of  a  fraternal 
association  of  nations — founded  upon  inde¬ 
pendence  and  mutual  respect,  that  the 
Red  Cross  can  play  such  an  effective 
part.  The  problems  between  North  and 
South  America  are  highly  complex.  But 
their  complexity  should  be  taken,  not  as  a 
reason  for  doing  nothing,  but  rather  as 
giving  us  the  assurance  that  there  is  much 
to  be  done.  The  Pan  American  problem 
has  all  the  attractions  of  a  genuine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  a  problem  which  challenges 
all  of  us.  We  should  be  not  dismayed  but 
rather  stirred  by  its  magnitude. 

As  I  said  in  my  address  at  the  Santiago 
Conference,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  had  a  special  significance  because 
it  occurred  in  one  of  the  most  tragic  peri¬ 
ods  in  all  history — at  a  time  when  the  Red 
Cross  appears  to  stand  out  as  a  great  ray 
of  hope  to  people  in  despair,  to  whom  it 
should  bring  a  note  of  confidence  and  cour- 
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age — and  because  it  is  an  organization 
which  still  gives  expression  to  humanity’s 
best  instincts  and  all  that  is  finest  and  best 
in  the  teaching  of  religion.  It  represents 


the  outstretched  hand  of  unselfish  service, 
upon  which  civilization  has  always  been 
built  and  will  continue  to  be  built  in  the 
ages  to  come. 


Social  Legislation  in  Brazil 

\V.\LDEMAR  FALCAO 
Minister  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce  oj  Brazil 


Protective  Legislation 

One  of  the  first  decrees  issued  by  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  after  the  creation  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Com¬ 
merce  *  was  No.  19,482  of  December  12, 

1930,  which  stated  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  of  all  enterprises  having 
contracts  with  national,  state,  or  municipal 
governments  must  be  native  Brazilians. 
This  measure  was  amplified  eight  months 
later  by  decree  20,291  of  August  12,  1931, 
which  provided  that  all  individuals,  enter¬ 
prises,  associations,  syndicates,  companies, 
and  commercial  or  industrial  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  branch  of  commerce  or  indus¬ 
try  must  comply  with  the  same  requirement. 

The  next  important  piece  of  labor  legis¬ 
lation  adopted  by  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  was  decree  20,303  of  August  19, 

1931,  dealing  with  the  nationalization  of 
the  merchant  marine;  this  was  a  significant 
measure  for  national  defense. 

Then  the  introduction  of  workers’  identi¬ 
fication  cards  gave  every  Brazilian  worker 
over  16  years  of  age,  irrespective  of  sex,  the 
documentation  needed  to  safeguard  his 

Excerpts  Jrom  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Falcdo  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December  17,  1940,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Brazilian  Department  of  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
licity.  Reprinted  in  English  through  the  courtesy  of 
“Brazil  Today,''  New  York,  February  1941. 

*  By  decree  19,495,  of  December  17,  1930. 


rights,  by  establishing  his  status  as  a  wage 
earner,  since  the  employer  had  to  make 
certain  annotations  on  it  and  the  worker 
was  thus  provided  with  the  proper  creden¬ 
tials  for  admission  to  his  respective  labor 
union. 

Shortly  thereafter  another  law  estab¬ 
lished  the  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week, 
with  a  compulsory  day  of  rest  for  every 
six  working  days,  for  all  employees  in  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  or  departments 
thereof,  as  well  as  in  business  offices  and 
industrial  organizations. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  these  wise 
measures  were  strengthened  by  subsequent 
legislation  and  especially  by  definite  consti¬ 
tutional  principles.  Later  similar  benefits 
were  extended  to  other  fields;  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor  were  regulated  for  bar¬ 
bershops  and  similar  establishments,  drug 
stores,  bakeries,  places  of  amusement, 
pawnshops,  banks  and  banking  institutions, 
land  transportation  companies,  warehouses 
and  piers  belonging  to  navigation  com¬ 
panies  and  other  such  enterprises,  packing 
houses,  cable  companies,  radio  companies, 
and  employees  of  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
restaurants,  and  like  establishments. 

Every  one  thus  received  the  protection  of 
limited  working  hours  and  of  specified 
conditions  of  labor.  In  addition,  the 
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fundamental  rights  of  the  worker  as  a 
human  being  were  safeguarded  by  giving 
him  free  time  for  self-improvement  and 
recreation. 

Decree-law  2,308  of  June  13,  1940,  fol¬ 
lowing  principles  laid  down  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  November  10,  1937,  combined 
most  of  the  existing  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  single  measure,  which  governs 
the  working  hours  in  any  private  employ¬ 
ment  except  certain  prescribed  activities. 
Compliance  with  this  law  has  been  assured 
by  detailed  instructions  issued  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor  to  cover  the  problems  most 
frequently  arising. 

Collective  labor  agreements  were  insti¬ 
tuted  on  August  23, 1932,  by  decree  21,761. 
It  thus  became  possible  to  make  recipro¬ 


cal  concessions,  freely  agreed  upon  by  both 
employers  and  employees,  complying  with 
the  legislation  in  force  yet  preserving  the 
reasonable  interests  of  both  parties  and  at 
the  same  time  preventing  conflicts  and 
misunderstandings  between  them.  The 
standards  thus  set  up  are  binding  upon 
all  members  of  a  given  trade  or  activity. 

Brazilian  social  legislation  has  showed 
equal  zeal  in  caring  for  the  physical  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  worker.  The  right  to  annual 
vacations  with  pay  has  been  extended  to 
employees  in  offices,  banks,  industry,  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  public  service  com¬ 
panies  in  general,  newspaper  and  printing 
offices,  and  even  private  charitable  organ¬ 
izations. 

To  bring  up  to  date  our  old  law  on  in- 


Courtcny  of  Today*' 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  LABOR,  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

This  large  new  building  houses  the  ever-increasing  activities  of  one  of  the  most  imp>ortant  government 

departments. 
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dustrial  accidents,  adopted  in  1919,  decree 
24,637  of  July  10,  1934,  was  issued  to 
guarantee  compensation  to  workers  meet¬ 
ing  with  accidents  while  at  work  or  con¬ 
tracting  an  occupational  disease  at  or  be¬ 
cause  of  their  work. 

Protection  for  women  and  children,  for 
whom  special  labor  legislation  should  Ije 
provided,  was  granted  by  decrees  21,417-A 
of  May  17,  1932,  and  22,042  of  November 
3,  1932,  which  reveal  a  high  regard  for  the 
rights  of  women  and  minors  employed  in 
industrial  or  commercial  establishments. 

The  Regional  Inspection  Offices  created 
under  the  Ministry  of  Labor  by  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  to  enforce  the  labor 
laws  in  the  states,  have  been  supplemented 
by  Maritime  Labor  Offices,  which  inspect 
labor  at  Brazilian  ports  and  keep  it  in  order. 

The  organization  and  protection  of  labor 
in  Brazil  thus  advanced  remarkably  during 
the  10  years  from  1930  to  1940. 

Decree  24,692  of  July  12,  1934,  gave  the 
National  Labor  Bureau  charge  of  all 
activities  relating  to  the  supervision  of 
labor,  union  organization,  workers’  identi¬ 
fication  cards,  and  other  numerous  details 
connected  with  the  various  phases  of  our 
social  legislation.  Plans  to  reorganize  the 
Bureau  are  now  under  consideration,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  wider  scope  and  permit  a  more 
efficient  administration  of  its  manifold 
and  complex  duties. 

Besides  taking  steps  to  safeguard  the 
elementary  human  rights  of  the  worker,  it 
was  also  necessary  to  prevent  unjust  dis¬ 
missal  and  to  guarantee  the  stability  of  his 
job,  once  he  had  completed  a  certain 
period  of  employment.  Therefore  law  62 
was  passed  on  June  5,  1935;  it  gives  every 
worker  in  industry  or  commerce  the  right 
to  continued  employment  after  ten  years 
of  effective  service,  and  guarantees  him 
the  right  to  receive  from  his  employer 
dismissal  pay  based  on  the  highest  wages 
received,  if  no  existing  contract  limits  the 


worker’s  term  of  service,  or  if  he  is  dis¬ 
missed  without  just  cause. 

.\lthough  this  law,  of  far-reaching  social 
implications,  offers  the  worker  honest  and 
sound  protection  of  his  rights,  it  now  needs 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Federal  Constitution.  Studies 
should  be  made  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
establishing,  clearly  and  simply,  the  basic 
principles  of  labor  contracts,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  legal  protection  for  workers’  rights 
without  seriously  jeopardizing  the  measures 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
harmony  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  A  technical  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Ministry  is  studying  this 
problem  and  obtaining  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Minimum  Wage 

The  minimum  wage  has  been  a  matter  of 
long-standing  concern  to  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration.  A  plank  on  the  subject  was 
included  in  President  Vargas’  political 
platform  announced  January  2,  1930.  On 
January  14,  1936,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
signing  law  185,  which  created  Minimum 
Wage  Boards.  The  law  outlined  the  fun¬ 
damental  standards  to  be  followed  and 
stated  that  the  minimum  wage  should  be 
the  minimum  due  a  worker  for  a  normal 
day’s  labor;  it  provided  proportional  re¬ 
ductions  of  this  amount  for  minors  and 
possible  increases  for  workers  in  unhealthful 
industries. 

To  put  the  law'  into  effect,  careful  and 
patient  research  was  made  to  determine 
fair  minimum  wage  scales  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  with  due  regard  for  local 
economic  conditions  and  geographical  and 
social  differences.  It  was  decided  that 
the  minimum  wage  should  be  sufficient 
for  such  normal  necessities  of  adult  workers 
as  food,  housing,  clothing,  health  protec¬ 
tion,  and  transportation.  Theories  advo¬ 
cating  a  trade  or  a  family  w’agc  were 
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abandoned,  and  it  was  settled  that  our 
legislation  would  not  adopt  the  rather 
daring  measure  of  a  social  wage,  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  more  audacious  legislators, 
but  that  it  would  be  based  on  a  living 
wage,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  pay. 
Brazilian  employers,  therefore,  would  not 
be  subjected  to  demands  inconsistent  with 
our  economy,  for  we  are  still  very  far 
from  having  that  accumulation  of  capital 
which  in  other  countries  might  have 
dictated  a  larger  and  more  generous  com¬ 
pensation  for  labor. 

Minimum  Wage  Boards  were  set  up  in 
the  Federal  District,  the  States,  and  the 
Territory  of  Acre,  in  accordance  with 
decree-law  399  of  April  30,  1938,  which 
prescribed  their  duties.  Under  their  aus¬ 
pices  an  inquiry  was  undertaken,  and 
from  the  detailed  investigations  made  in 
connection  w'ith  it  many  curious  facts 
about  the  prevailing  wages  paid  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  were  learned. 
.\t  the  same  time  even  more  important 
information  was  collected  as  to  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  Brazilian  workers,  the  principal 
aspects  of  their  way  of  living,  housing, 
clothing,  sanitary  conditions,  and  other 
I  facts.  The  data  thus  assembled  are  an 
I  especially  rich  source  for  studies  by  econo¬ 
mists  and  sociologists  and  constitute  some 
of  the  most  unusual  material  in  the  Social 
I  Museum  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 

I  Thanks  to  the  patient  effort  of  these 
!  Boards  and  to  the  useful  labor  of  the  Social 
Welfare  and  Labor  Statistical  Division,  we 
had  a  solid  and  accurate  foundation  for 
setting  minimum  wage  scales  in  all  sections 
of  Brazil;  this  w'as  done  in  decree-law' 
2,162  of  May  1,  1940.  The  signing  of  this 
law  by  President  Vargas  was  witnessed  by 
100,000  workers  at  a  memorable  civic 
ceremony.  So  far,  the  application  of  this 
law  has  given  satisfactory  results  with  no 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  Brazil. 


Labor  Tribunals 

It  would  be  useless  to  expect  reciprocal 
respect  of  each  other’s  rights  by  employers 
and  employees,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
law,  unless  ways  and  means  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  settle  possible  conflicts  and  mis¬ 
understandings.  Such  clashes  of  interest 
would  be  even  more  serious  in  the  case  of 
large  groups,  where  greater  numbers  of 
workers  were  affected,  and  their  con¬ 
sequences  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  public  order  and  national 
economy,  as  happened  in  the  past  in  the 
case  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

The  present  administration  met  this 
problem  by  decree  21,396  of  May  12, 1932, 
which  created  Mixed  Conciliation  Com¬ 
missions  in  all  localities  where  there  were, 
or  might  be,  labor  unions  or  associations  of 
employers  officially  recognized  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labor.  The  Conciliation  Com¬ 
missions  have  done  away  with  lockouts 
by  establishing  a  scale  of  fines  ranging 
from  500  to  10,000  milreis,  and  punished 
strikes  by  the  suspension  or  dismissal  of  the 
strikers.  The  Commissions  also  ruled  that 
any  union  or  employers’  or  employees’ 
association  using  a  strike  or  a  lockout  as 
a  means  of  attaining  the  ends  desired 
would  have  its  charter  withdrawn. 

The  Mixed  Conciliation  Commissions 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  organization 
of  true  labor  tribunals  by  proclaiming  the 
anti-social  nature  of  such  methods  of 
settling  controversies  between  capital  and 
labor. 

On  November  25,  1932,  decree  22,132 
authorized  the  creation  of  Boards  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Trial,  to  setde  individual  dis¬ 
putes  involving  union  workers.  These 
Boards  came  to  be  the  only  courts  for  try¬ 
ing  labor  cases;  the  Minister  of  Labor  was 
authorized  to  permit  appeal  at  the  instance 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  if  flagrant 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  judges  or  a 
clear  violation  of  the  law  were  proved. 
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Unquestionably  it  was  because  of  the 
vital  role  played  by  this  first  machinery  for 
settling  labor  disputes  that  President  Var¬ 
gas,  after  consulting  the  studies  and  bills 
prepared  by  technical  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Ministry,  signed  on  May  1, 
1939,  decree-law  1,237,  which  established 
our  present  labor  tribunals  and  outlined 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  defini¬ 
tive  organizations.  Regulations  for  and 
details  as  to  the  activities  of  these  tribunals 
throughout  the  country  have  been  set  forth 
in  recent  decree-law’s. 

Social  Security 

.Social  security  institutions  have  also  been 
encouraged  by  the  present  administration, 
with  happy  results.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
has  only  just  liegun  and  the  capitalistic 


Courtesy  of  “Bmtil  Today** 


PRESIDENT  VARGAS  OPENING  A  NEW 
INDUSTRIAL  PL.\NT 
Brazilian  industry  is  constantly  increasing 


economy  is  still  very  superficial,  social  se¬ 
curity  had  at  first  to  be  primarily  preven¬ 
tive  in  character,  since  there  was  no  great 
clash  between  great  fortunes  on  the  one 
hand  and  revolutionary  social  concepts  for 
righting  social  injustice  on  the  other. 
an  eminently  Christian  nation,  Brazil  could 
not  neglect  its  duties  in  the  realm  of  human 
solidarity,  and  it  was  such  considerations 
that  inspired  the  social  security  system, 
timidly  introduced  in  Brazil  with  laws 
4,682  of  January  24,  1923,  for  railway 
workers,  and  5,109  of  December  20,  1926, 
which  gave  port  workers  the  same  pen-  I 
sion  and  retirement  benefits  granted  to  | 
workers  in  private  railway  companies. 
Soon  after  the  present  administration  came  ; 
into  power,  decree  20,465  of  October  1,  ; 
1931,  was  issued,  which  made  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  system  of  old-age  pen- 
sions  and  extended  them  to  all  employees  J 
of  public  transportation,  electric  power,  I 
telephone  and  telegraph,  and  waterworks  y 
companies,  and,  by  a  recent  extension,  to  | 
those  of  mining  companies.  I 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  sys-  | 
tern  needed  to  be  revised,  in  order  to  group  j 
all  workers  of  a  given  trade  or  economic 
level  together  in  one  organization  national 
in  scope. 

Decree  22,872  of  June  29,  1933,  created 
the  Pension  and  Retirement  Institute  for  , 
Maritime  Workers,  which  has  come  to  in-  , 
elude  all  seamen  and  workers  in  related 
callings.  A  similar  purpose  was  .served 
by  decree  24,615  of  July  9,  1934,  which 
established  the  Pension  and  Retirement 
Institute  for  Bank  Employees,  which 
granted  the  same  security  benefits  to  all 
employees  of  banks  and  banking  institu¬ 
tions.  Another  great  fund  came  into 
existence  at  almost  the  same  time;  the 
Pension  and  Retirement  Institute  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Employees  had  been  created  by 
decree  24,273  of  May  22,  1934,  to  benefit 
all  workers  in  commercial  establishments: 
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AN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSEMBLY  PLANT  IN  BRAZIL 
Brazilian  workers  are  protected  by  many  advanced  laws. 


the  resfulations  that  enabled  it  to  function 
were  approved  in  decree-law  183  of 
i  December  26,  1934. 
j  The  Pension  and  Retirement  Funds  for 
^  Coffee  Pier  and  Warehouse  Workers  and 
*  for  Lonsjshoremen  were  authorized  on 
!  May  22,  1934,  by  decrees  24,274  and  24,- 
[  275.  In  1938  they  became  the  Pension 

^  and  Retirement  Institutes  for  Transpor- 
!  tation  and  Freight  Workers  and  for 
!  Longshoremen,  respectively. 

[  Finally,  the  Pension  and  Retirement 
Institute  for  Industrial  Workers  was  creat- 
i  ed  by  law  367  of  December  31,  1936,  to 
i  include  in  its  membership  all  industrial 
!  employees  and  workers.  This  institute, 
i  planned  after  a  study  of  the  experiences  of 
other  such  bodies,  is  one  of  the  best  labor 
welfare  organizations. 

In  order  to  unify  the  regulations  govern- 
i  ing  membership  in  the  various  pension 
i  and  retirement  organizations,  and  to  fix 


the  scope  of  each,  the  government  issued 
decree-law  627  of  August  18,  1938,  which 
stated  just  who  were  included  in  such  in¬ 
stitutes  or  funds,  and  at  the  same  time 
provided  bases  for  decisions  in  doubtful 
cases. 

Thanks  to  this  measure  and  to  decree- 
law  1,129  of  March  2,  1939,  the  Minister 
of  Labor  has  been  able  to  clarify  the  com¬ 
plex  subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of 
these  social  security  organizations,  by 
decisions  reached  after  consultation  with 
the  interested  parties. 

In  addition  to  these  six  Institutes,  which 
are  nation-wide  in  scope,  there  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  91  Pension  and  Retirement  Funds. 
The  number  of  workers  protected  by  these 
institutions  is  close  to  2,000,000,  so  that  a 
legitimate  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  all  Brazil  who  are  benefited  by 
the  social  security  laws  is  about  6,000,000, 
if  we  assume  an  average  of  two  persons 
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more  in  the  family  of  each  member. 

In  1923,  when  the  first  of  these  Funds 
was  established,  there  were  22,991  active 
members  contributing.  In  1929,  when  the 
first  benefit  payments  were  made,  the  num¬ 
ber  had  risen  to  140,435  active  members, 
with  6,930  receiving  retirement  benefits 
and  3,867,  pensions.  Since  1930  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  as  follows: 

Membership 


Year  .\i-tive  Retired  Pensioned 

1930  . :  142,  646  I  8,009  3,867 

1931  .  147,  108  8,605  I  7.013 

1932  . I  189,482  '  10,279  9,452 

1933  .  210,883  11,807  12,734 

1934  .  274,392  12,743  13,799 

1935  . !  495,363  13,759  17,102 

1936  .  682,580  15,926  23,587 

1937  . .  844,800  20,052  31,733 

1938  .  1,749,325  21,389  40,088 

1939  .  1,835,916  26,727  53.917 


.\s  was  said  above,  nearly  2,000,000 
Brazilian  workers  are  insured  in  the  Funds 
and  Institutes  against  various  social  risks. 
More  than  25,000  retired  workers  already 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  leisure  and  more  than 
50,000  persons  are  protected  from  poverty 
by  their  pensions;  together  they  receive 
more  than  25,000  contos. 

Since  1930,  benefits  have  Ijeen  received 
by  workers  on  a  steadily  ascending  scale. 
Retirement  payments  rose  from  26,085,420 
milreis  in  that  year  to  64,930,638  milreis 
in  1939;  pensions  from  3,790,389  milreis 
to  25,936,630  milreis;  and  medical  services 
from  5,576,709  milreis  to  17,178,550 
milreis. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  prove  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  this 
phase  of  social-welfare  activities  in  Brazil. 

Year  by  year  the  receipts  increase  as  the 
number  of  insured  grows,  since  enrollment 
is  obligatory.  The  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  balances  from  1923  through  1939 
were  as  follows: 


Year  Income  '  Expenditures  j  Balance 

Milreis  Milreis  Milreis 

1923  _ !  13,592,960  1,734,449  11,858,511 

1924  _  21,497,317  6,  182,  290  15,  315,  027 

1925  _  23,277,786  9,646,571  13,631,215 

1926  _  25,842,817  12,517,5011  13,325,316 

1927  _  30,477,011  15,482,828  14,983,  182 

1928  _  60,808,508  24,393,811  36,414,697 

1929  _  68,804,647  33,903,578;  34,901,069 

1930  _  62,984,184  39,500,444'  23,483,741 

1931  _  62,991,372  41,539,696  21,451,676 

1932.. ..  92,883,425  50,595,993  42,287,432 

1933.. ..  101,973, 283  56,646,863  45,326,419 

1934 _  127,878,717  66,617,616  61,261,101 

1935. .  .  .1226,  202,  071  79,  985,  985  182,  216,  086 

1936  _ ,308,  245,  201  101, 139,  406  207,  105,  795 

1937  _ ^359,  445,  403  124, 184,  540  235,  260,  863 

1938  _  560,  017, 190  156,  994,  509  403,  022,  681 

1939  _  558,  345,  065  1 61 , 1 93,  899  397, 1 51 , 1 66 


There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  social 
security  assets  since  1923;  the  growth  has 
been  particularly  marked  since  1927,  as 
appears  below: 


Tear  Milreis 

1923  .  11,858,513 

1924  .  27,  1  ■74,  583 

1925  .  40.820,273 

1926  .  53.144,999 

1927  .  69.121,941 

1928  .  112.909,915 

1929  .  147,520,546 

1930  .  171,216,136 

1931  .  191,114,738 

1932  .  233,297,267 

1933  .  279,882,754 

1934  .  348.926,315 

1935  .  496,328,660 

1936  .  721,294,629 

1937  .  961,263,161 

1938  .  1,362.002,087 

1939  .  1,836.211,500 


These  figures  show  what  an  important 
role  social  security  plays  in  the  economic 
and  social  organization  of  Brazil,  and  how 
its  various  activities  affect  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  nation. 

Naturally,  the  vast  sums  collected  by  the 
Pension  and  Retirement  Institutes  and 
Funds  create  the  problem  of  careful,  sound, 
and  honest  investment.  The  investment 
policy  takes  into  consideration  frequently 
checked  life-expectancy  tables  and  finan¬ 
cial  prospects,  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the 
social  security  institutions. 
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Brazil’s  Pension  and  Retirement  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  Funds  thus  are  an  important 
bond  of  solidarity  between  present  and 
future  generations.  It  has  been  possible 
to  set  a  relatively  low  average  premium 
for  each  member,  to  the  evident  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  insured  in  general  and  of  the 
government,  which  also  contributes. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  return 
on  this  accumulation  of  capital  from  being 
lower  than  the  actuarial  estimates,  lest  a 
decrease  in  the  interest  received  force  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  scale  of  benefits  or  an  increase 
in  payments  by  the  insured. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  possible  to  limit 
the  investment  of  social  security  funds  to 
government  bonds;  at  present  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  development  of  social  security  has 
made  this  impossible,  because  even  na¬ 
tional  economic  interests  demand  a 
broader  policy  so  that  the  investment  may 
not  lie  unproductive. 

.\t  the  same  time,  the  intelligent  social 
policy  of  the  government  is  conducive  to 
guaranteeing  insured  workers  other  advan¬ 
tages,  among  them  the  ownership  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthful  home. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  in¬ 
vest  a  considerable  part  of  the  reserves  in 
securities  paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
to  counterbalance  the  low-return  invest¬ 
ments  made  in  accordance  with  the  social 
policy  of  the  government. 

This  was  the  criterion  followed  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Ministry  regard¬ 
ing  the  real-estate  portfolios  of  the  Insti¬ 
tutes;  such  investment  of  reserve  funds 
should  prove  economically  sound.  Invest¬ 
ments  in  other  fields  have  been  made  by 
social-security  organizations  as  permitted 
by  existing  laws.  For  example,  decree-law 
1.186  of  April  3,  1939,  created  the  Rein¬ 
surance  Institute  bf  Brazil,  to  be  capitalized 
at  30,000  contos;  70  percent  of  this  amount 
was  subscribed  by  social-security  institu¬ 
tions.  They  made  similar  investments  in 


accordance  with  decree  laws  454  of  July 
9,  1937,  and  574  of  July  28,  1938,  which 
empowered  them  to  purchase  bonds  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  finance  its  Farm 
Credit  Division.  They  invested  80,000 
contos  in  these  bonds,  with  obvious  benefits 
both  to  the  investors  and  to  farming, 
stockraising,  and  other  rural  activities. 

The  general  investment  plan  for  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  Funds  also  includes  such  projects 
as  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  at  ad¬ 
vantageous  prices,  for  the  construction  of 
workers’  communities;  long-term  loans, 
particularly  to  enterprises  or  firms  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Institutes,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dwellings  for  their  employees; 
short-term  loans  to  insured  workers;  and 
the  financing  of  low-cost  restaurants  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Social  Welfare  Nutrition  Divi¬ 
sion  or  by  industrial  and  other  companies 
contributing  to  the  Institutes. 

Meanwhile,  the  advantages  of  central¬ 
izing  the  investment  of  reserves  held  by 
the  various  Institutes  and  Funds  in  one 
organization,  charged  with  determining 
the  policy  for  and  coordinating  these  in¬ 
vestments,  recently  led  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  to  present  to  the  President  a  project 
on  the  creation  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Security  Investments.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  giving  this  project  careful  study, 
and  its  approval  is  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  make  uniform 
the  benefits  offered  by  the  various  social- 
security  institutions,  so  that  all  insured 
workers  may  enjoy  the  same  advantages. 
This  will  be  a  measure  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  for  it  will  help  bring  about  greater 
financial  stability,  better  services,  and  in¬ 
creased  improvement  in  social-welfare 
facilities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  of  Labor  is  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  organize  a  complete  antituber¬ 
culosis  service  for  members  of  the  Institutes 
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and  Funds.  At  the  same  time  the  Minis¬ 
try  is  also  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  newly  created  Nutrition  Division  of 
the  Social  Welfare  Bureau  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  above-mentioned  low-cost 
restaurants,  which  are  being  organized 
and  installed  in  accordance  with  the  best 
technical  advice.  This  excellent  project  is 
coordinated  with  the  installation  of  lunch¬ 
rooms  in  factories  and  industrial  centers, 
as  provided  by  decree-law  1,238  appropri¬ 
ately  issued  on  Labor  Day,  May  1,  1939. 

.\s  for  the  numerous  8:roup  of  civil-service 
employees,  they  have  by  no  means  been 


overlooked.  The  first  measure  to  benefit 
them  was  decree  19,646  of  January  30, 
1931,  which  modified  the  organization  of 
the  Social  Security  Institute  for  National 
Civil  Service  Employees.  Later  on  this 
measure  was  amplified  by  decree  24,563  of 
July  3,  1934,  which  reorganized  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Many  other  welfare  measures  have 
been  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  public 
servants,  culminating  with  decree-law  288 
of  February  23,  1938,  which  created  the 
present  Welfare  Institute  for  Government 
Employees,  regulations  for  which  were 
recently  approved  by  an  executive  decree. 


Candelas  de  Verano 

JULIAN  PADR6n 


Con  el  hombre  baja  del  cerro  una  tarde 
de  verano.  El  sol  es  rojo  y  tiene  cara  de 
luna  llena.  Se  aproxima  el  invierno  y  con 
el  la  necessidad  de  quemar  las  rozas  para 
la  siembra  y  la  sabana  para  el  reverdeci- 
miento  de  los  pastos.  Candelas  lejanas 
devuelven  su  fuego  al  sol,  que  es  un  sol 
rojo  de  verano  y  tiene  cara  de  luna  lena. 

Lomo  del  caballo  y  lomo  del  cerro.  Y 
a  ambos  flancos  la  falda,  que  lleva  su 
vestido  de  paja,  de  fuertes  pliegues,  hasta 
la  hondonada  del  valle.  De  un  lado  el 
pueblo  y  de  otro  una  hacienda. 

i — Mano  Blanca!  '  Alla  viene  una 
candela  del  pueblo.  Ah,  Mano  Blanca, 
^no  te  acuerdas  que  todos  los  veranos  el 
Pueblo  quema  sus  alrededores  para  que 
no  lo  asuste  la  candela  que  baja  del  cerro? 
Y  de  la  hacienda  viene  otra.  Es  por  lo 

Extract  from  the  story  of  the  same  name  in  “Antologia 
del  Cuento  Moderno  Venezolano"  {1895-1933),  Tomo 
11,  Seleccion  de  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  y  Julian  Padron, 
Biblioteca  Venezolana  de  Cultura. 

•  .Mano  Blanca  is  the  name  'of  a  horse. 


mismo,  Mano  Blanca.  jRaspa,*  Mano 
Blanca! 

j  Raspa  alcgre,  y  complacicnte 
sale  el  hombre  de  su  casa, 
y  el  dla  en  que  menos  piensa 
llega  la  muerte  y  lo  mata! 

Son  las  candelas  de  verano.  Los  agricul- 
tores  queman  las  talas  porque  se  aproxima 
el  invierno  y  hay  que  aprovechar  las  pri- 
meras  Iluvias  para  que  peguen  las  semillas. 
Los  criadores  queman  las  sabanas  porque 
se  aproxima  el  invierno  y  hay  que  apro¬ 
vechar  las  primeras  Iluvias  para  que  renaz- 
can  los  pastos.  Pero  a  pesar  de  las  guarda- 
rrayas,  estas  candelas  se  pasan,  amena- 
zando  las  haciendas  y  las  casas  de  los 
camptos.  Por  eso  los  campesinos,  a  su  vez, 
queman  los  alrededores  de  sus  propiedades 
cuando  empieza  el  verano,  para  que  no 
los  sorprendan  las  candelas.  .  .  . 

(Son  las  candelas  de  verano!  Tan  pteli- 

*  Raspa  here  means  get  along.  In  the  first  line  of  the 
verse  Raspa  alegre  is  equivalent  to  some  meaningless 
syllables  like  tra-la~la. 
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grosas  como  una  cascabcl  enrollada.  Se 
las  ve  por  cl  pie  del  cerro  cuando  uno  viene 
por  la  fila,  y  uno  piensa  que  estan  muy 
lejos  y  que  tendra  tiempo  de  llegar  a  su 
casa  sin  encontrarlas.  Pero  de  pronto 
comienza  a  batir  un  vientecito  y  la  candela 
no  necesitaba  sino  esto  para  envolver  el 
cerro.  Primcro  se  siente  en  la  cara  cl 
sabor  del  viento  fresco,  luego  la  brisa  tibia 
y  cuando  uno  menos  cree  tiene  el  resplan- 
dor  en  la  cara.  .  .  . 

El  caballo  baja  con  su  paso  aprcsurado, 
pero  lo  forzado  de  la  cuesta  lo  ha  bahado 
de  espuma.  El  jinete  latiguea  a  veces  la 
grupa  y  otras  arrima  las  cspuelas  a  los 
ijares  de  Mano  Blanca,  que  cuando  las 
siente,  da  un  salto  y  prosigue  su  marcha. 

Pero  ique  va,  relancino!  A1  frente  esta 
la  candela  encimandose  al  pccho  del  ca¬ 
ballo  y  al  rostro  del  hombre.  De  ambos 
flancos  del  cerro  suben  tambien  las  llamas 
y  amenazan  arrollarlo  todo  con  su  crepi- 
tante  voracidad. 

Manuel  Urpia  arrea  por  un  pedazo  mas 


de  pendiente,  pero  esta  viendo  que  con  ello 
lo  que  hace  es  me  terse  dentro  del  fuego. 
Entonces  concibe  revolv’erse  hacia  la  ha¬ 
cienda.  Y  todavia  vacila  un  poco,  pen- 
sando  atravesar  la  candela  por  alguna 
parte,  confiado  en  la  velocidad  de  Mano 
Blanca. 

El  caballo  forrea  sofocado  por  el  humo 
y  por  el  resplandor  de  la  candela.  De 
pronto  se  espanta  cuando  una  gran  llama- 
rada  se  avalanza  sobre  sus  patas,  y  da  un 
salto,  asustado  de  la  sombra  que  le  ordeha 
la  hogucra.  .  .  . 

Por  fin  el  jinete  se  revuelve  y  clava  las 
espuelas  al  caballo,  que  parte  hacia  la 
fila  del  cerro.  Pero  en  algun  pajonal  han 
azuzado  tambien  al  viento,  que  latiguea  la 
candela  comunicandole  doble  velocidad  de 
la  del  animal. 

Adelante  cortado  el  camino.  Atras  cor- 
tada  la  retirada.  Invadidos  los  flancos 
del  cerro. 

;  Manuel  Urpia  esta  rodeado  por  la  can¬ 
dela! 


Pan  American  Mews 


Boundary  treaty  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama 

On  May  1,  1941,  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
a  new  boundar\'  treaty  between  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica  was  signed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  governments. 

The  new  treaty,  which  on  May  5  was 
submitted  to  the  congresses  of  the  two 
countries  for  ratification,  fixes  the  delimi¬ 
tation  line  in  the  following  terms:  Begin- 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sixaola  River  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  follows  the  river’s 
thalweg  upstream  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Yorkin  River  and  then  continues  up¬ 
stream  to  9®30'  N.  Lat.  From  that  point 
it  moves  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
82°56'10''  \V.  Long.,  and  then  follows  that 
meridian  south  to  the  cordillera  that 
divides  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  drainage 
areas.  The  boundary  then  continues 
along  the  cordillera  to  Cerro  Pando,  at 
which  point  the  cordillera  joins  the  coun¬ 
terfort  that  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Golfo  Duke  from  those  emptying 
into  Charco  Azul  Bay.  There  the  bound¬ 
ary  follows  the  line  of  the  counterfort  to  its 
termination  at  Punta  Burica  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  new  boundary  effects  an  exchange 
of  territory  in  the  interior  of  the  two 
countries  of  approximately  equal  propor¬ 
tions  for  each.  The  area  involved  lies 
between  the  Yorkin  River  at  9°30'  X. 
Lat.  and  the  point  where  the  meridian 
82°56'10'' joins  the  cordillera. 

The  treaty  provides  that  within  two 
months  after  ratification  the  governments 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  are  to  name 
two  mixed  commissions,  to  be  composed 
of  two  members  for  each  of  the  two  govern- 
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ments,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and 
marking  the  frontier.  A  technical  adviser 
for  the  two  commissions  is  to  be  named  by 
the  President  of  Chile.  The  commissions 
will  have  their  headquarters  at  Panama 
City  and  must  be  ready  to  start  work 
within  four  months  after  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  delimitation  will  begin  simul¬ 
taneously  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  and  the  commissions  are  not  to 
cease  their  labors  until  the  entire  boundary 
has  been  marked. 

.\ny  difficulties  that  happen  to  arise  in 
respect  to  the  delimitation  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  technical  adviser,  who  in 
turn  will  submit  them  to  the  two  govern¬ 
ments.  In  case  the  governments  fail  to 
come  to  an  agreement  within  ninety  days, 
the  disputes,  at  the  request  of  either  of  the 
two  countries,  are  to  be  referred  again  to 
the  technical  adviser,  and  his  decision  in 
the  matter  will  be  final. 

Both  governments  are  given  perpetual 
identical  rights  of  unlimited  free  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Si.xaola  River  from  its  mouth 
to  its  juncture  with  the  Yorkin  River,  and 
on  the  Yorkin  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Sixaola  to  9®  30'  N.  Lat.  In  case  either  of 
these  rivers  should  change  its  course,  the 
frontier  will  continue  to  be  the  thalweg  of 
said  river  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed, 
and  the  same  equal  rights  of  free  and  un¬ 
limited  navigation  are  to  prevail  even  if 
the  river  bed  shifts  into  the  territory  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  countries. 

Inter- American  Coffee  Board 

The  Inter-.'Xmerican  Coffee  .Agreement, 
signed  at  Washington  on  November  28, 
1940,  by  representatives  of  14  .\merican 
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coffee-producing  nations  and  the  United 
States,  provided  that  if  by  February  26 
all  the  signatories  had  not  deposited  their 
instruments  of  ratification,  those  that  had 
could  put  it  into  effect  among  themselves 
by  means  of  a  protocol.' 

On  April  15,  1941,  representatives  of  the 
ten  republics  that  had  already  deposited 
their  instruments  of  ratification  signed  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  such  a  protocol. 
The  signatory  countries  were  Brazil,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
the  United  States.  Since  then  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Republic,  Ecuador,  and  Nicaragua 
have  adhered  to  the  protocol. 

The  Inter-.^merican  Coffee  Board,  cre¬ 
ated  to  administer  the  agreement,  has 
been  organized  and  is  now  functioning  in 
IV'ashington.  The  members  of  the  Board 
are  as  follows:  Paul  C.  Daniels,  United 
States,  Chairman;  Eurico  Penteado,  Bra¬ 
zil,  \'ice  Chairman;  Rafael  Montoya  Perez, 
Colombia;  Manuel  Montejo,  Costa  Rica; 
Roberto  Aguilar  Tribueros,  El  Salvador; 
Enrique  Lopez  Herrarte,  Guatemala; 
Jacques  Carmeleau-Antoine,  Haiti;  Julian 
R.  Caccres,  Honduras;  Gustavo  Schroder 
de  la  \’ega,  Mexico;  and  Juan  Chavez, 
Peru.  The  e.xecutive  committee  of  the 
Board  is  composed  of  the  members  from 
Brazil,  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  the  United  States. 


Treaty  on  the  Peaceful  Settlement 
of  Controversies  in  effect  between 
Brazil  and  Venezuela 


On  March  30,  1940,  representatives  of 
the  governments  of  Brazil  and  V’enezuela 
signed  in  Caracas  a  treaty  whereby  both 
countries  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  peace¬ 
ful  means  in  the  solution  of  any  disputes 
arising  between  them.  The  pact  replaced 


*  For  a  summary  of  the  tnms  of  the  agreement,  see 
Bulletin  for  jfanuary  19-10. 


the  Arbitration  Convention  of  April  30, 
1909.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
new  instrument  took  place  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  January  9,  1941,  and  the  treaty 
went  into  effect  in  Brazil  on  January  15, 
and  in  Venezuela  on  January  14,  1941. 

Brazilian  Merchant  Marine 
Commission 

By  a  decree-law  of  March  7,  1941,  the 
Brazilian  Merchant  Marine  Commission 
was  established  as  an  autonomous  body 
to  supervise  and  control  all  river,  lake,  and 
maritime  navigation  in  the  republic.  The 
Commission  consists  of  three  members,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  A  subsequent 
measure  dated  March  26  provided  that 
the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Company  was  to  be 
administered  by  the  Commission. 

National  Railway  Bureau  in  Brazil 

On  March  31,  1941,  a  presidential  decree- 
law  was  issued  in  Brazil,  to  become 
effective  on  April  15,  1941,  setting  up  a 
new  National  Railway  Bureau  as  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
and  Public  Works. 

The  Bureau  will  have  the  following 
duties  and  functions:  To  superintend  the 
railway  communications  program  included 
in  the  general  plan  of  national  communica¬ 
tions,  studying  and  planning  the  necessary 
means  for  accomplishment  of  that  program ; 
propose  the  establishment  of  general  stand¬ 
ards  for  all  railway  activities  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  superintend  the  administration  of  all 
government-administered  railways;  study 
the  granting  of  administrative  and  finan¬ 
cial  autonomy  to  the  government  railways, 
keeping  in  mind  the  advantages  that  such 
a  system  might  entail;  study  and  report 
on  the  question  of  leasing  government- 
owned  railways  to  private  enterprises 
whenever  such  a  measure  might  be  proved 
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advisable;  report  upon  the  railway  lines 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  are  not 
properly  meeting  the  interests  of  either  the 
nation  or  the  zones  in  which  they  operate 
and  that  should,  therefore,  be  taken  over 
by  the  government;  revise  or  draw  up 
projects  for  the  construction  of  new  lines, 
extensions,  changes,  branches,  side  tracks, 
and  buildings  and  report  on  those  that 
have  been  constructed  by  the  government- 
administered  enterprises;  publish  all  kinds 
of  statistical  data  on  the  subject;  and  draft 
projects  of  laws,  regulations,  and  other  acts 
relating  to  railways. 

The  new  Bureau  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sections:  Administration,  Finance, 
Economic  Affairs,  and  Plans  and  Con¬ 
struction. 

Brazilian  Pine  Institute 

The  National  Pine  Institute  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Brazil  on  March  19,  1941,  as  an 
official  organ  to  promote  the  interests 
of  lumbermen,  manufacturers,  and  ex¬ 
porters  of  pine  lumber  and  other  products. 
In  the  Institute,  whose  headquarters  will 
be  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  of  Parana,  Santa  Catarina,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  w'ill  be  represented. 

Among  the  matters  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Institute  are  the 
stimulation  of  foreign  and  domestic  com¬ 
merce  in  pine;  pine  protection;  reforesta¬ 
tion  in  pine-growing  regions;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  official  pine  classifications;  the 
setting  up  of  registers  of  lumljermen,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  exporters;  supervision  of 
new  sawmills,  box  factories,  and  wood 
processing  plants;  the  creation  of  independ¬ 
ent  industrial  organizations  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  by-products;  and  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  statistics  and  the  dissemination  of 
information.  The  decree  provides  also  for 
regional  offices  in  the  pine-producing 
states. 


The  Institute  will  be  financed  by  taxes 
on  pine  and  other  varieties  of  lumber. 

President  Vargas  appointed  Manuel  En¬ 
rique  da  Silva,  a  member  of  the  National 
Economic  Commission,  president  of  the 
Institute. 

Coffee  export  regulations  in 
Nicaragua 

To  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Quota  Agreement,  signed 
in  Washington  on  November  28,  1940  (see 
Bulletin  for  January  1941),  a  special 
Cabinet  meeting  was  held  in  Nicaragua 
on  December  3,  1940,  at  which  regulations 
for  the  export  of  national  coffee  were 
adopted. 

A  Quota  Board  was  established  to  sujjer- 
vise  and  control  the  exportation  of  coffee; 
it  is  composed  of  one  coffee  grower  from 
each  of  the  Departments  of  Carazo, 
Managua,  Matagalpa,  and  Granada,  and 
a  representative  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Nicaragua. 

Every  exporter  of  coffee,  whether  to  the 
United  States  or  to  some  other  market, 
must  deposit  in  bonded  warehouses  within 
the  country,  at  the  order  of  the  Board,  a 
certain  percent  of  his  exportable  coffee 
crop;  for  1940-41,  the  decree  sets  a  pro¬ 
visional  “sacrifice  quota”  of  10  percent. 

The  decree  was  issued  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  envisaged  in  the  Law  of  Economic 
Emergency  of  September  11,  1939. 

New  highways  in  Ecuador 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  of  Ecuador 
recently  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
New  York  engineering  firm  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  approximately  280  miles  of 
new  highways  which,  when  completed, 
will  increase  the  country's  total  highway 
mileage  by  about  12  percent.  This  will 
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be,  naturally,  a  marked  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities  and,  considering 
that  an  important  factor  in  the  country’s 
economy  is  the  ability  of  producers  to 
send  their  goods  to  markets  or  to  ports 
for  export,  beneficial  effects  are  antici¬ 
pated. 

The  road  building  program,  which  will 
cost  $900,000,  is  being  financed  from  the 
$1,150,000  loan  made  to  the  Government 
of  Ecuador  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  expected  to 
provide  employment  for  3,000  men.  The 
project,  as  planned  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  of  Ecuador  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  technical  experts  from  the 
United  States,  embraces  four  stretches  of 
highway,  as  follows: 

1.  Cumbe-San  Lucas,  115  miles,  com¬ 
pleting  the  Cuenca-Loja  highway. 

2.  Guamote-Tambo,  80  miles,  complet¬ 
ing  the  Riobamba-Cuenca  highway. 

These  two  roads,  uniting  the  important 
cities  of  Riobamba,  Cuenca  and  Loja  and 
traversing  a  rich  agricultural  region,  form 
a  part  of  the  country’s  main  highway 
system  and  will  complete  the  Ecuadorean 
portion  of  the  Pan  American  highway. 

3.  Santo  Domingo-Quininde,  60  miles, 
linking  the  capital  city  of  Quito  with  the 
port  of  Esmeraldas  and  crossing  fertile 
tropical  areas  that  produce  cacao,  tagua, 
rubber,  sugar  cane,  fruits,  and  hard¬ 
woods.  It  is  expected  that  this  new  road 
will  aid  in  bringing  large  tracts  of  un¬ 
cultivated  lands  into  active  agricultural 
production  and  at  the  same  time  favor  the 
exploitation  of  numerous  placer  gold  and 
other  kinds  of  mines  in  the  Province  of 
Esmeraldas. 

4.  Jipijapa-Montecristi-Manta,  25  miles. 
This  section,  reaching  the  Pacific  at  the 
last-named  place',  will  facilitate  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  products  of  the  fertile  Province 
of  Manabi,  famous  for  its  so-called 
“Panama”  hats. 


United  States  to  purchase 
Bolivian  tungsten 

On  May  21,  1941,  Jesse  Jones,  Federal 
Loan  Administrator,  announced  that  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  (the  United 
States  agency,  subsidiary  to  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  created  on 
June  28,  1940,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  carrying  a  reserve  supply  of  critical 
and  strategic  materials  in  connection  with 
the  National  Defense  Program)  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Bolivizm  producers 
for  the  purchase  of  Bolivia’s  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  tungsten  for  the  next  three 
years  at  a  price  of  $21  per  short  ton  unit. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  production,  which 
will  be  in  the  form  of  ores  and  concentrates, 
will  contain  4,400  tons  of  tungstic  oxide 
per  year.  The  contract  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Bolivian  Government. 

Bolivia  is  the  largest  tungsten  producer 
in  South  America.  The  country’s  prin¬ 
cipal  mines  are  located  in  the  Departments 
of  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  and  other  smaller 
deposits  are  in  Cochabamba  and  Potosi. 

In  1939  United  States  general  imports 
of  tungsten  or  ore  concentrates  amounted 
to  5,894,995  pounds  containing  3,111,629 
pounds  of  tungsten.  Of  this  total  Bolivia 
supplied  24  percent,  second  only  to  the  45 
percent  of  China,  which  is  the  largest 
source  of  tungsten  ore  in  the  world. 

Except  for  such  quantities  of  the  Bolivian 
tungsten  purchases  as  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company  may  consider  it  necessary  to  hold 
in  the  government  stock  pile,  the  intention 
is  to  make  this  material  available  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States  at  approxi¬ 
mately  present  market  prices.  Tungsten’s 
principal  quantitative  use  is  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tools  for  metal  cutting,  where  it 
is  employed  either  in  certain  types  of  steel 
known  as  high-speed  tool  steels  or  in  ce¬ 
mented  carbides,  alone  or  with  other  ele¬ 
ments.  Another  important  use,  although 
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not  quantitatively  so  large,  is  in  electric- 
light  and  radio-tube  filaments. 

Brazilian  immigration  restrictions 

By  a  decree  of  March  19,  1941,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  temporary  visas  to  foreigners 
wishing  to  enter  Brazil  was  suspended 
except  for  citizens  of  American  countries 
or  for  those  offering  proof  that  they  had 
adequate  means  of  support. 

Visas  for  immigrants  desirous  of  settling 
permanently  in  Brazil  will  be  granted 
only  to;  Portuguese,  or  citizens  of  Ameri¬ 
can  nations;  foreigners  married  to  native 
Brazilians;  foreigners  having  children  born 
in  Brazil;  agricultural  workers  or  rural 
experts  finding  employment  in  agriculture 
or  rural  industry  or  planning  to  join  a 
government-approved  colonization  project; 
those  who  have  transferred  to  the  country, 
through  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  funds  in 
foreign  currency  equivalent  to  at  least  400 
contos  de  reis  (about  S20,000);  recognized 
technical  experts  for  whom  there  is  suitable 
employment;  outstanding  foreigners  who 
will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
country;  those  holding  reentry  pennits; 
and  those  coming  on  official  missions  from 
their  governments. 

Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 
to  meet  in  1^42 

Official  invitations  to  participate  in  the 
Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress, 
to  meet  in  W'ashington,  D.  C.  from  March 
28  to  .April  4,  1942,  have  been  extended 
by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  to  the  governments  of  the  other 
twenty  .American  republics. 

The  United  States  government  is  a 
member  of  the  .American  International 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood, 
established  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in 
1927  and  organized  in  accordance  with 


plans  approved  by  previous  Pan  .American 
Child  Congresses.  The  Council  of  the 
Institute  and  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  proposed  that  the 
Eighth  Congress  be  held  in  the  United 
States;  the  suggestion  was  approved  by 
government  officials,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  made  an  appropria¬ 
tion  available  for  the  expenses  of  organizing 
and  holding  the  meeting. 

On  May  1,  1941,  the  Secretary  of  State 
announced  the  membership  of  the  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee  for  the  Congress,  which, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
the  American  International  Institute  for 
the  Protection  of  Childhood,  and  officials 
of  governments  and  private  organizations, 
is  formulating  and  perfecting  plans  for 
the  Congress.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows: 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief,  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  Department  of  Labor;  United  States  member 
of  the  International  Council  of  the  American 
International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood,  Chairman. 

William  G.  Carr,  Director  of  Research,  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C:. 

Henry  F.  Helmiiolz,  Professor  of  Pediatrics, 
Mayo  Foundation  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Rochester,  Minnesota 

Warren  Kelchner,  Chief,  Division  of  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences,  Department  of  State 

The  Reverend  Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  Director, 
Division  of  Children,  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
.Archdiocese  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General,  Public- 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

John  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner,  United 
States  Oflice  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
.Agency 

Elizabeth  Shirley  Encmjhs,  Oflice  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Lalxir, 
Secretary 

Cultural  interchange  between  Brazil 
and  the  other  American  nations 

(In  February  19,  1941,  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  the  Center  of  Inter- .American 
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Studies  was  opened,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  cultural  interchange  with  other 
similar  institutions  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Its  president  is  Leonardo  Pinto. 

The  Center’s  broad  program  of  activity 
includes  the  following  items:  A  course  in 
.American  culture,  for  the  study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  philosophy,  literature,  history,  and 
related  subjects;  the  Hour  of  American 
.Art,  consisting  of  a  weekly  broadcast  of 
music  of  the  Americas;  a  Department  of 
Information  which  will  make  available  to 
interested  persons  all  kinds  of  information 
on  Brazil;  and  a  department  devoted  to 
publication  of  a  series  of  books  to  be 
known  as  Biblioteca  de  Estudos  Inter-Ameri¬ 
canos  (Library  of  Inter- American  Studies), 
under  the  direction  of  Professors  Leonardo 
Pinto,  Braulio  Sanchez  Saez,  and  Ildefonso 
Pereda  Valdes.  The  first  volume  of  the 
series  will  be  Los  Anales  del  Inca  Garcilaso  de 
la  Vega  (Annals  of  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega). 

In  addition  to  the  library  series,  the 
Center  will  publish  a  review,  Continente, 
and  a  Coletanea  de  Artigos  (Collection  of 
•Articles)  written  by  eminent  thinkers  of 
the  twenty-one  American  republics.  These 
will  be  distributed  to  all  Brazilian  and 
foreign  cultural  centers. 

The  Center  of  Inter-American  Studies, 
the  mailing  address  of  which  is  Caixa 
Postal  1946,  Sao  Paulo,  desires  to  establish 
contact  with  all  intellectuals  and  cultural 
societies  of  the  .Americas. 

First  woman  physician  in  Nicaragua 

I’or  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  a  medical  degree  was  recently  con- 
lerred  upon  a  woman.  Sehorita  C'elina 
Benavides  of  Lc6n,  after  completing  five 
years  of  medicarstudv  at  the  Universits 
of  I  -eon,  received  the  degree  of  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  thus  became  her 
coiintiv's  first  woman  doctor. 


Recent  child  welfare  activities 
in  Brazil 

March  25,  1941,  was  celebrated  through¬ 
out  Brazil  as  Children’s  Day,  in  accordance 
with  decree-law  no.  2024  of  Februry  17, 
1940.  That  measure  created  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  and  Health  the  Na¬ 
tional  Children’s  Bureau  and  established 
the  bases  for  organizations  concerned  with 
mothers,  children,  and  adolescents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  for  cooperation  with 
juvenile  courts  by  state  and  municipal 
bureaus  concerned  with  the  same  groups; 
and  for  scientific  research  in  pediatrics. 
Professor  Olinto  de  Oliveira  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  Bureau. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  by  President 
Vargas  inviting  “those  who  love  their 
country  and  its  people,  who  have  worked 
and  accumulated  wealth,  to  cooperate 
with  the  government  in  the  task  of  prepar¬ 
ing  new’  generations,  by  the  protection  of 
mothers  and  children,”  the  Brazilian 
Child  Welfare  Society  was  organized  early 
in  1941  and  held  its  first  meeting  on 
Children’s  Day.  In  an  interview  with 
members  of  the  press,  the  president  of  the 
society,  Conde  Pereira  Carneiro,  stated 
that  the  society  would  work  through 
newspapers,  books,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  other  organs  of  publicity,  seeking  to 
improve  conditions  for  mothers  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  even  the  most  isolated  regions  of 
the  country,  and  endeavoring  especially  to 
firing  about  a  decrease  in  infant  mortality. 

The  Institute  for  Protection  and  Aid  to 
Children,  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  40 
years  ago,  now  has  23  branches  in  different 
parts  of  Brazil.  In  its  annual  report  for 
1940  the  Rio  office  reported  44,239  con¬ 
sultations.  The  variety  of  services  offered 
is  indicated  by  the  following  statistics 
offered:  prescriptions  issued,  16,774;  oper¬ 
ations,  527;  analyses  and  microscopic  e.\- 
aminaiions.  2,780;  dental  services,  28.969; 
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home  visits,  124;  hypodermic  injections, 
10,797;  and  quarts  of  pasteurized  milk 
distributed,  9,136. 

First  national  park  planned  in 
Nicaragua 

By  a  decree  issued  on  February  3,  1941,  a 
tract  of  approximately  250  acres  on  the 
outskirts  of  Managua  was  set  aside  as  a 
national  park;  the  area  includes  Lake 
Asososca.  Expropriation  of  privately 
owned  property  in  the  area  to  be  included 
in  the  park  was  authorized,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  district  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  decree. 

Latin  American  engineers  to  study 
rural  electrification  in  the 
United  States 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
late  in  May  that  a  group  of  Central  and 
South  American  engineers  would  spend  the 
coming  year  studying  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  various  governments 
concerned  have  cooperated  in  sending  such 
a  group  to  the  United  States  as  student 
members  of  the  RE.\  staff  in  an  effort  to 
facilitate  and  expand  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  technical  electrification  problems. 
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The  REA  program  for  the  engineers  was 
arranged  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Division 
of  Cultural  Relations  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  for  Commercial  and  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions  between  the  American  Republics. 
The  Department  of  State  invited  the 
American  republics  to  select  for  this 
project  candidates,  to  be  between  20  and 
30  years  old,  preferably  single,  and 
graduates  of  recognized  engineering  schools 
with  some  work  in  electrical  engineering. 
The  governments  of  Peru  and  Uruguay 
have  already  appointed  engineers,  and 
those  of  Argentina  and  Mexico  have 
suggested  candidates. 

The  young  men  will  go  to  Washington 
and  start  work  with  REA  trainees  from 
United  States  engineering  schools.  After  a 
short  period  of  orientation,  they  will  be 
given  training  and  practical  duties  con¬ 
sonant  with  their  experience  and  ability. 
During  the  year  they  will  take  inspection 
trips,  which  will  include  assignments  with 
leading  manufacturers  of  electrical  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  before  they  leave, 
they  will  visit  REA  systems  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  company 
with  REA  construction  and  operations 
engineers. 
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